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Chronicle 


Home News.—Congress opened on December 6 for 
the short session. Routine business took up the first 
day’s work, interrupted only by an attempt made by 

Senator Walsh to block the swearing- 
pe ea in of Senator-elect Gould of Maine. 

This was unsuccessful, but an investi- 
gation was ordered. The next day the message of 
the President was read. It was chiefly remarkable 
for its tone of neutrality with regard to legislation 
and its omission of all reference to the World Court 
and Mexico, the two most important international 
questions now before the country. The paper was 
directed rather to the country at large than to Con- 
gress. There was a general deprecation of law-mak- 
ing activity and the President evidently intended this 
session to be devoted chiefly to the passing of nec- 
essary appropriation bills. The burning question of 
the disposition of the surplus showed a still further 
evolution in the President’s mind. He had evidently 
receded from his former proposition about rebating 
it because of the many difficulties raised and now 
probably intends the surplus to be directed to the re- 
duction of the debt. He also said that nothing could 
be done on tax reduction until after the middle of 
next year. His words on agriculture were non-com- 
mittal and in no sense met the political demands of 


the farmers of the middle west, while he still in- 
sisted on the necessity of a high tariff. The rest of 
the message consisted of many generalities written 
presumably for their effect on the country at large. 
On December 8, the President presented the budget 
message. This message opposed, in general, rate re- 
vision for 1926. The principal items were $574,000,000 
for national defense, including $82,500,000 for avia- 
tion; $30;000,000 for enforcement of the Prohibition 
law; and $765,000,000 for the World War veterans. 
The total is $3,256,602,009.60. On the same day, the 
Democrats introduced a bill proposing tax reductions 
totaling $335,000,000, which figure is just short of the 
estimated Treasury surplus for the year ending June 
30, 1927. 

An important event for the future of Mexico hap- 
pened in Washington when René Capistran Garza, 
Vice-President of the Mexican National League for 
_— Defense of Religious Liberty, stated 
Capistran that the conservative majority of 
— Mexico has a program calculated in all 
respects to restore internal peace and international 
good will. Speaking for the great silent mass of the 
Mexican people, he stated that it sincerely desires 
religious peace and the restoration of the commonly 
accepted forms of just dealings with capital and with 
all owners of private property. 


Austria.—A political scandal developed in connec- 
tion with the losses of the Postal Saving Bank. The 
difficulties originated before Dr. Seipel’s return to 
the Chancellorship. His predecessor, 
Dr. Ramek, testified that Dr. Jacob 
Ahrer, who resigned in January as 
Minister of Finance and went to Havana, had signed 
a contract allowing the Postal Saving Bank to buy 
for $11,000,000 certain stock deposited with it as se- 
curity for a $4,000,000 loan by Bosel, one of Vienna’s war 
and inflation millionaires. The contract, Dr. Ramek testi- 
fied, was signed without his consent. Not even the 
Socialists questioned the personal honesty of Dr. 
Ramek. By this tranaction, however, the Austrian 
State instead of being a creditor became a debtor for 
$7,000,000. Its complete loss will be the difference 
between the purchase price and the real value of the 
securities. When Dr. Ramek refused his consent for 
the transaction he found that it had already taken 
place, and he could merely seek to save the situation. 
The contract had also been signed by Herr Schuerff, 


Bank-Deal 
Scandal 
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Minister of Commerce, but a motion expressing lack 
of confidence against him was defeated by the Budget 


Commission. 


Chile—Replying to the proposal of the United 
States’ Secretary of State that the disputed territory 
of Tacna-Arica should be transferred to Bolivia at an 
agreed price, the Government “in prin- 
ciple” approved the suggestion. While 
this did not mean an ending of 
the long struggle with Peru, it afforded reason for 
optimistic comments in the press. The tone of the 
communication of the Chilean Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Seeretary Kellogg was cordial. It made a 
few suggestions amendatory of the original proposal, 
but none of these appeared to be of consequence. It 
stressed that the demilitarization of the area after 
its cession to Bolivia must be literal and that the ter- 
ritory may not be ceded to any other power. Bolivia 
indicated its concurrence in the proposal. As for 
Peru, in a note to Secretary Kellogg the Lima Gov- 
ernment, as a point of information necessary for mak- 
ing a proper decision and clarifying the Secretary’s 
memorandum, asked the American State Department 
what part self-determination by the inhabitants of 
Tacna and Arica would play in the cession of the ter- 
ritory. 


Tacna-Arica 
Proposal 


Germany.—The censorship bill for the suppression 
of trashy and obscene printed matter and pictures was 
finally passed, after certain revisions had been made. 


Literature- The third reading was followed by a 
— favorable vote of 250 to 158. The 
Censorship compromise reached concerned the 


manner of effecting control. Originally censorship 
boards were to have been established in the various 
States, with one national board as a court of last ap- 
peal. This latter idea, of Federal censorship, was 
dropped and various national boards are to be created 
instead. The Bavarian People’s Party voted for the 
bill on the sole understanding that only Bavarians 
would be on the board censoring Bavarian printed 
matter and pictures. 


Great Britain.—Of unusual interest was the passage 
on its third reading in the House of Commons of 
the Catholic relief bill removing several long-stand- 
ing prohibitions. It passed without 
division, though not without being at- 
tacked as a papal or Anglo-Catholic 
plot and not without some amendments as originally 
drafted. Except that one excluded Ulster from the 
operation of the bill these were of no special signif- 
icance. An amendment excluding Scotland was re- 
jected. The bill was introduced as “a measure of 
justice to remove trivial anomalies.” It was spon- 
sored by Dennis Herbert, Conservative, who is a 


Catholic 
Bill Passed 
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lawyer and an Anglican, and by Mr. Francis Blundell. 
Its principal opponent was Sir Thomas Inskip, Solic- 
itor-General. An attempt was made to talk the bill 
out but closure, moved by T. P. O’Connor, was car- 
ried, and it passed without a division. It still has 
to pass the House of Lords. 


Hungary.—Six days of balloting began December 8. 
The first day sufficed to make sure the almost ex- 
clusive election of Government candidates in all parts 

of the country. Only one Opposition 


Government : iA 
Victory deputy was elected in 103 districts dur- 
at Polls In 53 of 


ing the first day’s voting. 
these districts there was simply no Opposition candi- 
date. These results do not entirely indicate the true 
sentiment of the people, although that may actually be 
overwhelmingly in favor of Premier Bethlen and his 
Cabinet officials, who were returned to office. The 
fact appears to be that district officials have often 
exercised an enormous influence to eliminate Opposi- 
tion candidates. In such instances police officials are 
said to have suddenly become very vigilant in regard 
to the observance of the minutest regulations of the 
law when there was question of those who favored 
the Opposition, and fines for every infraction were 
promptly imposed. The Government had frequently 
to moderate the zeal of these minor officials. The 
only non-Government candidate to be elected unop- 
posed was Hungary’s “ grand old man,” Count Albert 


Apponyi. 


Ireland—A meeting held at the Mansion 
House, Dublin, under the auspices of the Gaelic 
League for the purpose of giving force to the recom- 
mendations of the Gaeltacht Commis- 
sion brought together on the same 
platform leaders of the Free State and 
of the Republicans. As recorded in our issue of Oc- 
tober 16, the Gaeltacht Report urged the preservation 
of the Gaeltacht (Irish-speaking areas) and recom- 
mended that in the Gaeltacht schools Irish should be 
the sole means of instruction with English as a sec- 
ondary language. Sinn Fein has always been the 
champion of Gaelic as the prime language of the 
country and the Free State Government has pledged 
itself to further the use of the national language. 
Among those present on the stage were Eamon De 
Valera, Ca Uladh, J. J. Walsh, Minister for Posts and 
Telegraphs, Richard Mulcahy, Senator Kenny, Gavan 
Duffy and Douglas Hyde. According to the Dublin 
Leader, “altogether the meeting was heartening... . 
In that old Round Room, where united politicians 
eight years ago proclaimed Ireland free, the present- 
day politicians were again united on a platform. . .” 
Opposition to the teaching of Irish in the schools 
has been vehemently voiced by the Protestant 
Bishops. Dr. Miller, of Cashel, deploring the low 
standard of education and the chaotic conditions, de- 
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clared that the reason was “ the pressure of the Irish 
language”; should the Government insist on com- 
pulsory Irish-teaching, he warned that it would be 
necessary for Protestants “to withdraw all their 
schools from Government patronage, whatever the 
cost.” Other Protestant Bishops, such as those of 
Meath and Cork, pay tribute to the Government’s 
fairness toward Protestant schools, though they 
“look upon compulsory Irish with dismay ” since “ all 
the associations of compulsory Irish are Catholic.” 


Italy—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs was re- 
ported as speaking in a reassuring manner about the 
Treaty of Tirana recently concluded with Albania. 
In spite of the excitement that the 
treaty caused in Jugoslavia, assur- 
ance was given that it was merely to 
guarantee the integrity, the status quo, of Albania, in 
accordance with the Conference of Ambassadors in 
1921. Patience with Italy, and a hopeful view of 
the situation, was counseled by Great Britain and 
by the statesmen of the League of Nations. On 
the other hand, objections against the treaty were 
voiced from Belgrade, stating it was a violation of 
the protocol of 1924 between Jugoslavia and Italy, 
by which provision was made that no action that 
concerned Albania should be undertaken by her neigh- 
bors or Italy without mutual consultation. 


Reactions to 
Albanian Treaty 


Jugoslavia—On December 7 the entire Uzunovitch 
Cabinet decided to hand in its resignation in con- 
sequence of the resignation, on the previous day, of 
Balkan Foreign Minister Nintchitch. The 
Problem crisis was ultimately due to the 
Reopened strained relations with Italy that 
developed out of the recent Italo-Albanian treaty. 
Nintchitch believed that he should thus emphasize 
the seriousness of the new treaty. The Italo-Jugo- 
slav compact, signed January 24, 1924, provided 
that both States were to communicate to each other 
whatever treaties they might make regarding Cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans. The Italo-Albanian 
compact, it was argued, violated this agreement. 
During the complete period of his Ministry, Nin- 
tchitch was invariably noted for his conciliatory 
policy towards Italy. His letter of resignation called 
attention to this fact and then added: “ But in the 
last few days an event has occurred which has shaken 
the confidence on which I based my policy. For this 
reason I resign as Foreign Minister.” His resigna- 
tion may have been owing partly to a feeling that 
confidence in him had been shaken because of his 
former conciliatory policy towards Italy. At all 
events, it was evidently his conviction that Italy by 
its latest action had rendered all his efforts futile. 
He could have taken no more effective means to drive 
home his conviction, since his step has produced a 
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tense situation. The Balkan crisis is reopened and 
the matter may finally be taken to the League of 
Nations. Italy has realized some of her ambitions by 
this recent step, but Jugoslavia is placed in a strait- 
ened position from which she may seek to extricate 
herself by entirely new alliances, which might again 
unsettle the Baikan problem. 


Mexico.—Indications of anxiety with regard to re- 
lations with the United States and of a strangely de- 
fiant attitude were mingled in the news from Mex- 

ico. Calles made an energetic at- 
en tempt to reply to accusations of Bol- 

shevism, and even with great effron- 
tery defended his program as one that is “ soundly 
Christian.” Anxiety also was expressed at apparently 
inspired statements from Washington that the Gov- 
ernment despaired of relations with Mexico improv- 
ing in the near future. At about the same time, the 
Calles Government recognized the obscure minority 
Liberal revolutionists in Nicaragua as a de facto gov- 
ernment and sent an accredited envoy to them. This 
was a direct defiance to the United States and the 
Central American republics, all of whom have rec- 
ognized the ¢onstitutionally elected President Diaz. 
This step, it was thought, would prove a decisive one 
in Mexican relations with the United States. 


Nicaragua.—The setting-up of a formal Liberal 
revolutionary Government through the announce- 
ment by Dr. Juan Sacasa, “ Constitutional President,” 
, of the selection of a Cabinet and offi- 
Liberals ; E : 
Provoke cial notification of this move to the 
Crista United States and neighboring Gov- 
ernments, precipitated another Central American 
crisis. Almost immediately the new “ Government ” 
was recognized by Mexico through a congratulatory 
message from President Calles, and as a counter- 
move, the United States let it be known that it would 
stand firmly back of the Diaz Government in any 
move made by the Sacasa régime to gain control of 
the country or of Mexico to ship arms to the revolu- 
tionists. Meanwhile the Guatemalan Government dis- 
patched a note to the Foreign Minister of Sacasa’s 
Government at Puerto Cabezas offering to act as 
mediator in deciding the rival claims of Diaz and 
Sacasa. President Diaz advised Dr. Sacasa that he 
would give him safe conduct into the interior of the 
country to discuss negotiations. He stated that in 
as much as the United States had recognized his 
Government it was futile to carry on a fratricidal 
strife. The revolutionaries maintained that as Sacasa 
is backed by Mexicans and Guatemalans they would 
eventually win and the United States must recognize 


Dr. Sacasa. 


Poland.—Events took a slightly new turn. The re- 
cently founded Right National party did not announce 
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the establishment of a kingdom as part of its pro- 
gram. Prince Janusz Radziwill stated 


Kingship é , : 
Still in that while he had his own private sen- 
Balance timents as to the ultimate aims of the 


party, all members of the group were not as yet of 
the same mind. In a word, the monarchists in the 
party will be satisfied if for the present it loyally 
supports Marshal Pilsudski, until such time as all will 
be convinced of the necessity of his assuming the 
kingship. This latter step is not yet approved by the 
party “as a group.” 


Rome.—On December 6, a treaty was signed by the 
Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Gaglione, between France and the 
Vatican regulating the honors to be paid to the French 
the Near East. 
in those 


representatives in 
Treaty with 


 sarwaie regarded 


Since France is 
countries where she either has a man- 
datory power, as in Syria, or as guardian of Chris- 
tianity, as in Egypt, as the official “ protector of the 
Christians,” the question has arisen in the minds of 
other than French prelates in those countries as to 
the propriety of offering traditional liturgical honors 
to representatives of a republic which sponsors no 
State Church. Hereafter, the French representatives 
will attend the so-called “Consular Masses,” at 
Christmas, Easter, Pentecost and July 14, where they 
received by the clergy with ritualistic 
honors. It is understood by the treaty that atten- 
dance at these Masses by non-Catholic representa- 
tives does not imply any recognition of the Catholic 
religion as such, but is simply a form of homage 
rendered by the Church dignitaries to France, in 
view of her office as protector of Christians in those 


will be 


countries. 


League of Nations—The separation of issues in the 
question of disarmaments has been found impossible, ac- 
cording to the report of the Joint Commission on the 
economic aspects of certain disarmament 
questions. Since only the Preparatory 
Commission for the expected Disarma- 
ment Conference is able to pass on such questions, the 
civil subcommittee of this Commission, on the proposal 
of Lord Cecil, voted unanimously to forward the Joint 
Commission’s report to the Preparatory Commission with- 
out further discussion. As American views on all ques- 
tions had already been expressed before the military sub- 
committee, further American reservation or opposition 
to the points at issue will be deferred till the next meeting 
of the Plenary Commission. The question of regional 
agreements was also considered as a political question, and 
referred to the Preparatory Commission. 

On the question of using the limitation of budgets as 
some sort of criterion in the matter of limiting armaments 
there appears to be a divergence between the report of 
the Joint Commission and the American 
viewpoint, which maintains that limita- 
tion must be based on peacetime effectives 


Preparations for 
Disarmament 
Conference 


Budget 
Limitations 
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and potential wartime forces. The Americans opposed 
any limitation of forces by comparison, or limitation of 
expenditures by comparison, as being unjust because of 
the difference of the standards of the various countries. 
The Joint Commission admits that, owing to different ac- 
counting systems and different conceptions as to what 
constitutes defense expenditure, these latter cannot serve 
as a criterion in determining the armament quotas of 
different States. But it still holds that these figures may 
be useful in maintaining armaments within limits set 
by convention. But here too there are objections on the 
part of the Americans, since even then some control would 
be implied, to which the American representatives are 
categorically opposed in any form. No allotment of bud- 
gets to the various nations, even in the broadest and 
vaguest way, appears to be acceptable to our own repre- 
sentatives. 

The League Council committee for considering the 
problems involved in giving aid to States that are victims 
of aggression met in Geneva on December 1. Various 
proposals relative to such problems are 
up for discussion, such as the Finnish 
proposal, about States that are in a rela- 
tively unfavorable position, owing to geographic or other 
cause, to disarmament, the French proposal concerning 
means of communication by telephone or telegraph of 
different countries with the League Secretariat, methods 
of expediting the decisions of the Council, etc. The 
Council adopted a proposal to establish a huge radio- 
telegraphic station, for the purpose of enabling the 
General Secretariat to communicate independently 
with the greatest possible number of States, members 
of the League. A report was also adopted by M. 
Louis de Brouckére, of Belgium, treating of the 
financial and economic aid that States may be called 
upon to render to a victim of aggression. In this 
report M. de Brouckére lays especial stress on Article 
XI of the League Covenant, which was drafted by 
President Wilson, treating of the duty of the League 
to take under effective consideration the reports that 
may be brought to its attention of threats and dan- 


gers of war. 


Pending 
Problems 





Next week’s issue of America, which will 
be dated from the day of the Feast of Our 
Lord’s Nativity, will be a Christmas number. 
In articles, editorials and in other ways, 
the day will be noted. Among other things, 
Cyril B. Egan will present a fantasy of the 
days of Our Lord, called “None of Their Busi- 
ness,” and in more serious vein Robert R. Hull 
will write of the “Peace of the Christ-Child.” 

Other features will be papers by Martha 
Moore Avery on Madame Kollontay, Ambas- 
sadress to Mexico from Russia, and by Hilaire 
Belloc “On the Use of Reason.” 
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The President’s Message 


HE President does not share the happy optimism 
preached some weeks ago by Secretary Hoover. 
The gist of the Secretary’s message was that the coun- 
try was getting richer every day, a fact that brings 
no consolation to those who do not share in this rapid- 
ly accumulating wealth. “ There are, unfortunately, a 
multitude of workers,” writes the President, “ who 
have not yet come to share in the general prosperity 
of the nation.” 

With the President’s attitude toward Federal regu- 
lation we find ourselves in complete accord, although 
it does not seem to us that the President maintains 
this attitude consistently. He roundly condemns the 
assumption that “because an abuse exists it is the 
business of the Federal Government to provide a rem- 
edy. The presumption should be that it is the busi- 
ness of local and State Governments.” Admirably 
put; yet after this bold statement he lists among the 
masterpieces of Federal legislation “such humani- 
tarian relief as was provided in the maternity and 
infancy legislation.” 

Now the President’s theory is that “such action 
: is to be adopted only as a last resort.” But 
can it be seriously maintained that the mothers and 
children of this country, or any considerable percent- 
age of them, were in such dire straits that the last 
resort of Federal intervention was necessary? The 
American Medical Association is at least as deeply 
interested in lowering the mortality rate in these cases 
as any group now represented in the Children’s Bu- 
reau, yet its members vigorously opposed the ma- 
ternity bill from the beginning. On the other side, 
no one worked more tirelessly in its favor than the 
well-known representative of Red Russia to Mexico, 
Mme. Kollontay, recently refused admission to 


this country. 
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If the President and his party are disposed to de- 
fend their doctrine of as much local self-government 
and as little Federal interference as possible, let them 
turn a deaf ear to the lobbyists who profess—many 
of them without warrant—to represent the mothers 
of the country, and refuse to extend the provisions of 
the maternity act. They will save their doctrine and 
the country’s money, and enlist confidence in the 
President’s assertion that until the war debt is paid 
“we should confine ourselves to expenditures of the 
most urgent necessity.” The maternity division of the 
Children’s Bureau is far from being an urgent neces- 
sity. Were it abolished tomorrow it would be missed 
by none except a group of office-holders. 

Nor can we find ourselves in agreement with the 
President’s condemnation of those sovereign States 


.whose citizens have declined to enact legislation for 


‘ 


the enforcement of prohibition. It is an “ evasion,” 
writes the President, “to shift the burden wholly 
upon Federal agencies. Under the Constitution the 
States are jointly charged with the nation in provid- 
ing for the enforcement of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment.” The reason alleged is not valid, since a grant 
of power does not necessarily impose a mandate to 
use the power conceded or authorized. No mandate 
is expressed in the Eighteenth Amendment which 
simply provides that the several States “shall have 
concurrent power,” and none should be assumed. 
When the State of New York and the “ Free State” 
of Maryland declined to use this concurrent power 
they act within their rights, and no charge of evading 
any constitutional duty can lie against them. We 
have troubles enough with Prohibition without adding 
to them by prescribing solemn duties which have no 
sanction because they have no existence. 


Christianity in the School 


I‘ was an earnest appeal for a return to religion in 
private and public life that Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
issued a few days ago through the Federal Council of 
Churches. “Blind dependence upon even the most 
excellent laws gets us nowhere,” said Dr. Cadman. 
He suggests a remedy for our social and economic ills 
in “the training of children and adults in the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

It is well that Dr. Cadman and the many who think 
with him should continue to express their views on 
this most important topic. Doubtless Dr. Cadman 
will admit that the Sunday school is not sufficient to 
give the child the adequate training in religion de- 
manded by these days of doubt and shifting faith, and 
that the week-day religious school is an approach to a 
desired end, and not its consummation. 

That consummation is the school in which religion 
and education resume the relation common to all the 
schools of Christendom for eighteen centuries, and 
still existing in every school conducted under the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. It is hard to escape 
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the conclusion of Dr. Weigle of Yale that religion, 
when excluded from the school, is lowered in the 
mind of the child. There is not much hope that the 
child who begins life with a low esteem of religion 
will make it the dominant motive of his maturer years. 
If we wish a generation of Christians, we must found 
for the younger generation schools that are Christian. 


That Federal Education Bill! 


OW that Congress is again in session, we may 
look for new battles on the Federal education 


In the Eastern States, the issue hardly excites 


bill. 
a ripple of interest. The whole idea is regarded as 
impossible. The people have spoken so decisively 


that no politician of influence who hopes to retain his 
influence has as much as a kind word for either the 


Curtis-Reed bill or for its successor, introduced by- 


Senator Phipps. 
The Phipps bill, offered as a compromise for the 


Curtis-Reed, relinquishes the plan to create a Federal 
Department of Education, and professes to be satis- 
fied with a glorified Bureau. It does create, however, 
National and Federal Councils on Education, and is 
based on the principle that it is the right and duty of 
the Federal Government to act as adviser to the 
States on matters affecting the local schools. Clearly, 
the principle is inadmissible. It need not even be 
stretched to justify “advice” like that of the highway- 
man who at the point of a pistol advises his victim 
to surrender his watch. 

This bill has been reported out by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education. While there is no 
great danger that it will come to a vote, all who prize 
local control of the local schools should be ceaselessly 
vigilant. In Congress strange plots can be hatched 
over night. 

In the Middle West and South the old Curtis-Reed 
bill which the Joint Committee declined to report, is 
still a widely debated subject. This measure, based 
on the principle of Federal control, retains the estab- 
lishment of a Department, but drops the clause author- 
izing the annual appropriation of $100,000,000. 

It is well to point out once more that when the 
creation of another executive department is proposed, 
cause must be shown for the need of such department. 
The scholastic saying that things should not be multi- 
plied without good cause, applies equally to the science 
of government. Every official and every bureau is a 
charge upon the pocket-book of the citizen and a cause 
of discontent. The creation of unnecessary offices 
and the appointment of supernumerary officials is 
noted by the Declaration of Independence among the 
grievances which led to the American Revolution, 

The most powerful argument against the establish- 
ment of a Federal Department of Education is that it 
The States can care well enough for 
There is not the slightest 
Our compulsory 


is unnecessary. 
their educational interests. 
danger of a growth of illiteracy. 
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education laws and the new schools that spring up 
annually by the thousands will take care of that. 
Illiteracy has been steadily decreasing for fifty years, 
and there is no reason whatever to suppose that this 
decrease will be checked. In fact, the real danger at 
present is that many boys who should take up a trade 
insist upon going to college. 

But even were education in the States approaching 
chaos, there is no ground for the belief that Congress 
could stave off the evil day. What educational 
panacea can Washington offer? Or is there in the 
minds of the bureaucracy some educational policy, 
stamped with supreme wisdom, unknown to the rest 
of the country? The assumption that Washington 
can succeed where the States have failed can only 
amuse those who know what usually happens to an 
educational or social problem confided to politicians. 

Since they are supported and governed by the re- 
spective States, the public-school system is neces- 
sarily involved to some extent in politics. For a good 
many years we have seen fighting to eliminate the 
worst features of this connection. All that has been 
gained, and more, will be lost, should Congress throw 
the schools into the new arena of national politics by 
enacting either the Curtis-Reed or the Phipps bill. 


Counting the Country’s Catholics 


L ITTLE Marjorie Fleming thought the multiplica- 
tion-table “devilish” and many of us think the 
same of the census-taker, with his graphs and other 
curious devices. But these statistics have their uses 
which at times may be very valuable. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the religious census for 1926 
which the Federal Government now has in hand, will 
receive the most hearty cooperation from all whose 
assistance may be asked. 

The first census of this kind, a vague and rather 
unfocussed canvas, was made about 1890. The sec- 
ond census, better arranged and more complete in 
detail, was taken in 1906, and the last, the results of 
which were published in two large volumes, is dated 
1916. It is now planned to expand the field of investi- 
gation, and to hold a religious census in the sixth year 
of every decade. 

Mr. Frank Tannebaum, whose once violently red 
philosophy has faded into a delicate boudoir-pink, 
thinks there are already too many Catholics in the 
United States, and that fact furnishes him with an 
argument against the annexation of Mexico, which 
would add fifteen million more. Still, if Catholics are 
a public menace, it is good to know precisely how 
serious the peril is. It is possible, on the other 
hand, to argue that it makes no great difference 
whether there are thirty million Catholics in the 
United States or only twenty millions. But if the 
correct number is thirty million, we should like to 
know it. It is highly satisfying to be able to appeal to 
facts, and to be worth anything, this census must be 
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planned to throw out estimates and surmises and to 
insist on facts. 

Hence we trust that all who receive questionnaires 
will take pains to fill in the blanks with the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. As the years 
go on and the philosophy of secularism makes still 
further inroads upon private rights, we shall need to 
rely more and more on the power we exercise through 
the legitimate political influence of the ballot. Even 
a politician will stop for reflection when a group that 
numbers from one-fifth to one-fourth of the popula- 
tion hangs out the danger signal. 


Immutable Social Laws 
HAT child-labor legislation carried to an extreme 
is ruining our young people and “bringing up a 
generation of loafers” was the opinion expressed by 
Judge Edgar S. Mosher, at a conference in New York 
of the judges of the county children’s courts. Boys 
are running wild on the streets, looking for some- 
thing to do in their idle hours, and the girls are about 
as dissipated. Perhaps many will agree with Judge 


~ Mosher, although the conference as a whole dissented. 


But the incident contains a lesson of wide application. 

When the judges of but one State, all deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of the child, can not agree as 
to the age at which boys and girls can be safely per- 
mitted to engage in some gainful occupation, is it 
humanly possible to fix a definite age for a vast coun- 
try, enforcing an iron rigidity on communities differ- 
ing as widely as New Hampshire and New Mexico, or 
Minnesota and Florida? 

Yet that precise thing the child-labor amendment 


_ proposed to do. 


Worse, it proposed to fix this standard once for all. 
Even should an overwhelming majority of the people 
of the United States and of the States desire to mod- 
ify this standard, their will could be defeated by a 
minority consisting of the thirteen smallest States in 
the Union. Such facts as these should open our eyes 
to the folly of imbedding in the Constitution legisla- 
tion as fixed and immutable as the fabled statutes of 
the Medes and the Persians. 

They also indicate that legislation is out of place 
in the Constitution of the United States. That in- 
strument enumerates the broad, general principles 
which lie at the foundation of government. These 
principles are fixed, and those which are a statement 
of the natural law are immutably fixed. Upon them, 
certain regulations, which, in substance, are an appli- 
cation of a principle or principles to actual conditions, 
may be based. As these conditions change the appli- 
cation may also change, the principle remaining fixed. 

Into an instrument of this kind we cannot reason- 
ably insert immutable rules and regulations which 
prescribe what children under eighteen years of age 
may not do—and by implication, must do—with their 
time, or what beverages men may imbibe. Statutes as 
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changeable as the conditions which necessitate them, 
can amply provide for these matters. 

It is now proposed to regulate marriage and its 
dissolution by an amendment to the Constitution. 
The peril involved in creating an immutable Federal 
control is evident. We do not question the good will 
of any who propose this amendment, but we are sure 
that they could accomplish their legitimate purposes 
more effectively by working with the legislatures of 
the several States. This plan also avoids any further 
extension of Federal power. With Federal control of 
babies, of all children under eighteen years of age, 
of mothers, marriages and schools; with the Federal 
Government instructing us in a fatherly manner how 
to escape the fangs of the demon rum, and, in time, 
the fumes of that bandersnatch, the cigarette—there 
would not be much liberty in these States, and less 
good government. 


Who Loves a Creditor? 

A S an old proverb has it, a very good way of losing 

a friend is to lend him money. We once found 
ourselves on friendly terms with France, following 
the counsel of Washington that we ought to be friend- 
ly with every nation, and we shall doubtless disap- 
point the trouble-makers by continuing’ our’ friend- 
ship, but with a slight difference. If any war shall 
hereafter curse the earth, we shall refuse to listen to 
appeals for a loan. We shall either give outright, as 
we gave hundreds of millions for relief in Europe 
after the war, or turn a deaf ear. The second course 
will not save us from a rating. But what did loaning 
bring us? . 

A note in the London Tablet recites the action of the 
Confédération Francaise des Professions, described as a 
strong coalition of Catholic business men’s organiza- 
tions. It took the form of “a reasoned appeal to the 
Grand Master of the Knights of Columbus ” which, 
incidentally is a style unknown in the Order, “ declar- 
ing that the terms accepted by M. Caillaux are im- 
possible in practice.” 

Since none of us are wedded to the terms accepted 
by M. Caillaux, they can be amended. But we strong- 
ly suspect that any terms which include actual re- 
payment of a debt incurred will be equally unac- 
ceptable to the members of the Confédération. With 
that very human view we can sympathize. No one 
likes to repay a debt when the process which neces- 
sitated it seems to have brought nothing but ruin. 
Almost heroic virtue is. required even to recognize 
it as a debt. 

It may not be useless to remind the Comnfédération, 
made up of business men, that Congress must act as 
the steward of the people from whom came the money 
expended in foreign loans. The people have not thus 
far asked that these debts be remitted. At the same 
time not many are so sanguine as to hope for com- 
plete repayment. 
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A Lay Defense of Adam and Eve 


WILLIAM WALSH 


WAS trying to explain to an agnostic what the 
Immaculate Conception meant, when he interrupted 
with, “ But that’s as ridiculous as the Adam and 
Eve story!’ 

“And what's ridiculous about that?” I inquired, look- 
ing him coldly in the eye. He has never asked me any 
more questions. 

And yet, what else could I have said? How could I have 
kept silent, when this man was on the point of insulting 
my ancestors? When men will fight to the death to 
avenge the imputation of canine maternity, was I to 
stand by and hear him call my grandmother (though 
several times removed) a monkey? Never. If this fel- 
low is willing to admit that his remote grandfather was 
a Pithecanthropus Erectus or a Missing Link, is that 
any reason why a Catholic, who is better instructed, 
will plead to have gorilla blood in his good Connaught 
veins? I should hope not. 

Of all the things that men doubt, it seems to me most 
strange that they should question the existence of their 
first parents. I would just as soon believe that I never 
had a great-grandfather. If I could trace my ancestry 
far enough, I am sure that somewhere in the hoary past 
my family tree would end in some kind of root; and 
I am as certain that the root would prove to be an im- 
mortal spirit encased in clay as I am that no monkey ever 
played Bach on a violin—or ever will. 

But all a priori arguments aside, the actual evidence is 
It is surely more than an accident that 


, 


overwhelming. 
the story of Adam and Eve, like the account of the uni- 
versal flood, should be found in the traditions and _his- 
torical legends of many nations and tribes. That is an 
embarrassing fact to the monist. He can’t quite leap over 
it, so he tries to crawl under it in an utterly insane way. 
One of my college instructors, a hard-shelled New Eng- 
land agnostic, used to point to such facts with a significant 
leer as if to say, “Ah, you see—it’s only a fairy tale; 
everybody believed it!” A strange perverted logic, this. 
And yet the same so-called scientist had the effrontery to 
tell us that all men were once cannibals because certain 
rites were common to various religions. His generaliza- 
tions were good, you see, when they seemed to prove 
that man was a beast standing on his hind-legs; but when 
they proved that man was a fallen spirit—ah, then the 
shoe was on the other foot. But when it comes to a choice 
between the monkeys and the angels, let me modestly 
take my stand, with Disraeli, on the side of the angels. 
There is, to be sure, a Hindu legend of Adamo and 
Heva, which in all essential particulars agrees with the 
version we know. According to this eastern tale, the 
garden of Eden was on the beautiful island of Ceylon; 
and God forbade our first parents to leave it under pain 





of death. Far off across the blue shimmering waters 
Adamo saw a narrow strip of sunny mainland. Grow- 
ing discontented, he finally persuaded Heva to accom- 
pany him over the flat stones that made a bridge at 
low tide to the bleak country which he imagined to be 
fairer than his own. God punished them by sending 
them forth to toil and suffer; but because Heva had 
sinned through love, He promised them a Redeemer. 
Here we have all the familiar facts: a man’s first dis- 
obedience, God’s punishment, and the promise of a Re- 
deemer. The chief difference is that the man, instead 
of the woman, was the first to sin. 

A charming story, this Indian idyl, but on closer ex- 
amination it hardly bears comparison with the Hebrew 
account. In the first place, it is less artistic, because it 
leaves the villain out of the piece; and one may well 
suspect that the villain had something to do with the 
omission. Besides, there is a sensual quality in it, a 
sentimentality, a gloss of fine words, which I heartily 
distrust. 

Now if J were a Higher Critic, or a University doctor, 
or even a disciple of Samuel Butler (who discovered that 
Nausicaa wrote the Odyssey!) I should be inclined to 
hazard the guess that the story was rewritten by some 
woman, who, with her lovely sex’s well-known predilec- 
tion for being always in the right, cleverly contrived to 
put all the blame, as usual, on the man; or, more probably, 
by some long-haired poet who earned his living as a 
social lion at house-parties, and who touched up the story 
to flatter the women who were his principal (in fact his 
only) admirers. 

Such things happen everywhere; not only on Park 
Avenue and in Greenwich Village, but in the foothills of 
India. For the Hindus, with all their subtle, misty 
estheticism, have unhappily in more important respects 
lagged far behind the Jews and the Irish, and other less 
sentimental races; a fact that is easier to understand 
when we note that their men had grown so effeminate 
that they allowed women and minor poets to doctor up 
the books of history, and color the most elemental records 
of their race with feminist propaganda. Naturally a na- 
tion of men who allowed themselves to be led by the 
nose by women could hardly be expected to produce a 
Saint Louis or a Queen Isabella, a Dante or a Shake- 
speare, a Beethoven or a Mozart, an Abbot Mendel or 
an Einstein or a Mischa Elman; they could never in God’s 
world have built the dome of St. Peter’s or the Sistine 
Chapel or the bewildering loveliness of Milan Cathedral—- 
let alone organize a successful suit-and-cloak business, 
or manage a ward in the interests of democracy and 


Tammany Hall. 
The Hebrew account, told in the austere language of 
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the Book of Genesis, is undoubtedly the more accurate; 
it is authentic, judged even by the cold standards of 
modern science. Geology casts no light on our problem, 
nor does biology ; but twentieth-century psychology, par- 
ticularly as expounded by those English novelists who 
are recognized authorities and lecturers on women, points 
infallibly to our conclusion that the Hindus were in 
error. For it agrees consistently with all we have learned 
about women today to believe that Eve (or Heva, if you 
insist) was the one who first grew discontented. 


lf the Darwinian can use his imagination to build a 
moldy jaw-bone into a Missing Link or a Pithecanthropus 
Erectus, surely a little latitude may be allowed to us. 
We can imagine Mother Eve finding the daily routine a 
little irksome after a while; murmuring a little as she 
watched her lord and master loll in the shade and con- 
template the profound mysteries of existence, or sit all 
morning on the edge of a rock, waiting for the fish to 
bite. We do not have to give ourselves any airs about 
“higher criticism” to surmise that the devil saw in her 
discontent the opening wedge for domestic infelicity. We 
do not need any professorial cant phrases about “ internal 
evidence” to conjecture that it was the woman who 
wanted a change—no matter what, so long as it was a 
change. Modern wives could have moved the piano to 
the other side of the room, and switched the chairs and 
pictures about. But Eve had no outlet for her feminine 
restlessness save to desire the fruit of the tree that was 
proscribed. This sounds probable to me. For is it not 
so today? The woman is always the one to want a new 
house or a new car. Men are more easily satisfied. Wit- 
ness the fact that styles in men’s clothing have altered 
hardly at all in our life-time, while women’s vary with 
every wind that blows. I am willing to leave it to any 
impartial jury of twelve honest men whether it is not 
the man who is constant always, and the woman who 
craves ceaseless change. 

But whether it was the man or the woman who first 
sinned in Eden one fact surely remains: that both went 
astray. Let us not split hairs when all authorities are 
agreed that both committed sin. And is it not patent that 
the human race, from that day to this, has been under 
a curse? All the lugubrious novelists agree on that. It 
is axiomatic. 

The history of Adam and Eve conveys two basic and 
incontrovertible truths: First, that the human race had a 
beginning, and second, that it is capable of being much 
nobler than it is. There may be a few persons in the 
world who will dispute the possibility of improving them- 
selves in any important detail, but I trust there is nobody 
so skeptically blind as to deny that his species had a be- 
ginning. Even if the creature that we call Homo Sapiens 
was an ape on Tuesday (a concession we need not make) 
and a man on Wednesday, or an ape in one eon and a 
man in the next, there was a time when he became a 
man—the man we know as Adam. 

I imagine my literal-minded friend objecting, “ But 
how do you know his name was really Adam?” Well, 
it may have been Adam H. Jones. It may have been 
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Michael A. Kelly; and judging by the way the Kellys 
have obeyed the Divine injunction to increase and mul- 
tiply and fill the earth, I would be at least open-minded 
to that presumption, if any exegete raised it. But this 
sort of shuffling seems to me little better than the meticu- 
lous scholarship of the man who insisted that the plays 
of Shakespeare were not written by Shakespeare, but by 
another man of the same name. Personally, I might ad- 
mit that Adam’s full name could have been almost any- 
thing—that is, anything with a human sound to it. But 
I seriously question whether any creature with self-re- 
spect enough to be called a man would ever answer to 
the ridiculous appellation of Pithecanthropus Erectus. 
Why, even a monkey would refuse to answer to such a 


- Things That Are Our Fault 


G. K. CHESTERTON ] 
Copyright, 1926 
ITH reference to a recent aricle that I wrote on 
the subject of Pope Joan, it is only right to say 
that I have received a letter from Mr. Le Lievre in 
which he explains that a defense of this fable was in- 
deed a feature of the magazine he sent me, but that he 
was not himself the author of that particular article; 
that he does not agree with it; and that he has himself 
always treated this fable as a fable. 

He encloses one of his pamphlets, in the course of 
which he does quite clearly correct his Protestant rival, 
Mr. J. A. Kensit, upon this point. I can only congratu- 
late him on his sense, if not always on his selection of lit- 
erature for spreading it; and he will pardon me if I 
think him a more valid witness against Kensitism than 
against Catholicism. 

But, indeed, there is a deeper sense in which I can 
congratulate him, for this is the first example I have 
ever known of the Kensit school of thought developing 
any self-criticism at all. The rule was, up to a very 
little while ago, that any stick was good enough to beat 
the dog with; but he has had the sense to see that a 
good many sticks have been broken on it, and that the 
dog has something of the appearance of a cat with nine 
lives. 

As I remarked in my last article, it is really our great 
advantage that the Catholic system has grown used to 
being criticized by Catholics as well as Protestants. And 
I propose to say a few words in this article upon what 
I may call Catholic criticisms of Catholic faults; or what 
are (in many cases) merely Catholic accidents and mis- 
understandings. In other words, I have dealt hitherto 
with examples of “What they don’t know” in which 
they can to some extent be blamed for not knowing. I 
should now like to mention a few things that they really 
cannot be blamed for not knowing, but which we may 
very possibly be blamed for not telling them. 

For instance, there is a sort of misunderstanding that 
is simply mistranslation. Probably we have never prop- 
erly explained to them the real case for using Latin for 
a message that must be immutable and universal. But 
as half of them are howling day and night for an inter- 
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national language, and accepting a journalese gibberish 
with plurals in “ oj ” because they can get no better, some 
glimmering of the old use of Latin by Erasmus or Bacon 
might reasonably be expected of them. 

Of the full defense of such a hieratic tongue I may 
say something later. But for the moment I am thinking 
of certain mistakes which arise very largely by our fault, 
and not theirs. It is not the Church’s Latin that is to 
blame; it is the Catholic’s English. It is not because we 
do not translate things into the vulgar tongue that we 
go wrong; it is because we do. Sometimes, I am sorry 
to say, we translate them into a very vulgar tongue. 
When we do translate things into English, they often 
only serve as a very luminous argument for leaving them 
in Latin. Latin is Latin; and always says exactly what 
it means. But popular versions of Latin things often 
only serve to make them unpopular. 

I will venture to take one example about which I feel 
very strongly. Will somebody, with better authority 
than I have, announce in a voice of thunder through a 
trumpet or with a salute of big guns, the vital and very 
much needed truth that dulcis is mot the Latin for 
“Sweet” is not the English for dulcis, any 
more than for doux or douce. It has a totally different 
connotation and atmosphere. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori does not mean “It is sweet and decorous to 
die for our country.” It means something untranslatable, 
like everything that means anything. But it is something 
more like “It is a gracious thing and of good report to 
die for our country.” 

When Roland was dying in the mountains having blown 
his horn and broken his sword, and thought of la doulce 
France and the men of his line, he did not sully his 
lips by saying “ sweet France,” but something more like 
“beautiful and beloved France.” In English, the word 
“sweet” has been rendered hopelessly sticky by the ac- 
cident of the word “sweets.” But, in any case, it sug- 
gests something intense and even pungent in sweetness, 
like the tabloids of saccharine that are of concentrated 
sugar. It has not the same savor as the word in the 
Latin language, which often means no more than the 
word “gentle,” as it was used of “a perfect gentle knight.” 

But English Catholicism, having in the great calamity 
of our history gone into exile in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (at the very moment when our modern 
language was being finally made), naturally had to seek 
for its own finest enthusiasms in foreign languages. It 
could not find a salutation to the Mass or the Blessed 
Virgin except in French, or Italian, or Spanish, or some 
such tongue, and it translated these things back into a 
language with which the exile had lost touch, and in 
which his taste was not quite firm and sure. It seemed 
to be thought necessary to use the word “sweet” in 
every single case of the kind, which produced not only 
something that did not sound English, but something 
which did not sound in the least as the Latin or Spanish 
sounded. 

In a certain number of cases, of course, it is exactly 
the right word; just as it is from time to time in ordi- 
rary English poetry. Sometimes it is right because it is 
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so obviously the natural and inevitable word that it would 
seem more affected not to use it than to use it; as in 
the song of Burns: “My tove is like the melody that’s 
sweetly played in tune.” Sometimes it is right because 
there is something to be a salt to its sweetness, as in 
Sir Philip Sidney’s line: “Before the eyes of that sweet 
enemy France.” Similarly, it is often exactly right in 
good Catholic translations or compositions in English. 

But this fixed notion that it must always be used 
wherever some such tender expression would be used in 
romance literature is simply a blunder in translation— 
and a blunder that has had very bad effects in fields much 
more important than literature. I believe that this in- 
congruous and inaccurate repetition of the word “sweet” 
has kept more Englishmen out of the Catholic Church 
than all the poisons of the Borgias or all the poisonous 
lies of the Kensitites who have written about them. 

Ours is at this moment the most rational of all re- 
ligions. It is even, in a sense, the most rationalistic of 
all religions. Those who talk about it as merely or mainly 
emotional, simply do not know what they are talking 
about. It is the other religions, all the modern religions, 
that are merely emotional. This is as true of the emo- 
tional salvationism of the first Protestants as of the 
emotional intuitionalism of the last Modernists. We 
alone are left accepting the action of the reason and the 
will, without any necessary assistance from the emotions. 

A convinced Catholic is easily the most hard-headed 
and logical person walking about the world today. But 
this old slander, of a slimy sentimentalism in all we say 
and do, is terribly perpetuated by this mere muddle about 
words. We are still supposed to have a silly sort of 
devotion, while we really have the most sensible sort, 
merely because we have taken a foreign phrase and 
translated it wrong; instead of either leaving it in Latin 
for those who can read Latin or trusting it in English. 
to people who can write English. 

But if in this case we admit that the misunderstanding 
is more our fault than our opponents’ fault, the fault, 
which we confess, is the very reverse of the fault of 
which the opponents complain. It has not arisen through 
the Catholic practice of saying prayers in Latin. On 
the contrary, it has arisen through the Protestant prac- 
tice of always saying them in English. It has come 
through yielding merely weakly and mechanically to the 
Protestant pressure, in the days when our tradition was 
completely out of fashion. In other words, it has come 
through doing exactly what they advised us to do, and 
not doing it well. 

Of course, I do not mean that it is not a good thing 
to have good popular translation when it is done well. I 
think it is a very good thing indeed. But while I see what 
there is to be said for the cult of the vernacular, the 
Protestant critic does not see what there is to be said 
for the fixed form of the classic tongue. He does not 
see that there is something to be said even for the gen- 
eral idea that Catholic poetry should be in the vernacular, 
like the Divine Comedy, and Catholic worship in the 


fundamental language like the Mass. 
What they really do not know is this: that it is a 
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question between a dead language and a dying language. 
Every living language is a dying language, even if it 
does not die. Parts of it are perpetually perishing or 
changing their sense; there is only one escape from that 
flux ; and a lanuage must die to be immortal. The style of 
the English Jacobean translation is as noble and simple 
a thing as any in the world; but even there the words 
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degenerate. It is not their fault; but ours who misuse 
them; but they are misused. 

No language could lift itself into a loftier or simpler 
strain than that which begins, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
my people”; but even then, when we pass on to “Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem,” we stumble over a word 
we have vulgarized. 


Making News of Catholic Events 


ANDRUE H. BERDING 


Catholic and the Newspapers,” I pointed out that 

Catholics were not getting their proportional share 
of space in the average big American daily; but likewise 
called attention to the fact that such was the case mostly 
through the fault of the Catholic and not through the 
fault of the newspapers, because the representative of 
a Catholic institution or society does not go about securing 
space in newspapers in a scientific way. This article is 
designed to point out some of the legitimate ways such 
publicity may be obtained. 

There are two general ways of “breaking into print.” 
One is the method of writing out the matter you wish to 
place before the public and sending it to the newspaper, 
and the other is to call personally at the newspaper’s 
editorial office and tell the city editor, one of his assis- 
tants or a reporter what you are doing. The first method 
is that invariably followed by the secretary of the “pub- 
licity committee” of this or that Catholic organization. 
It is all right in its way, but its way is not broad enough. 
It is sometimes relished by newspaper people because it 
puts before them, without the difficulty of asking ques- 
tions, just what they want in a few words. But only 
too often the few words are much too few, or if they 
are many they serve only to obscure the few ideas be- 
hind them. You have. got to tell the newspaper the 
proverbial four W’s, Who, When, Where and Why. 
Put those four W’s in the first sentence—the lead— 
and unless your written announcement contains a germ 
of a feature story tucked away, the item will go into the 
paper almost exactly as you have written it. 

If you are the secretary of a Catholic club, a Knights 
of Columbus council, and the like, send an advance notice 
of your meeting or whatever affair you wish covered by 
publicity to the city editor. There is just a chance that 
he may consider the meeting important enough, especially 
if it is held downtown, to assign a reporter to “cover” 
it. Don’t expect an afternoon paper, however, to send 
a reporter to an evening meeting, or a morning newspaper 
to send one to a noon-day affair. After the meeting, if 
you know there has been no reporter there, write out, on 
a typewriter, a brief account of what the meeting ac- 
complished and drop it at the newspaper office before 
you go home or on your way to town in the morning. 


S OME months ago in an article in AMERICA, “ The 


Don’t send to an afternoon newspaper in the after- 
noon something that happened the evening before. The 
afternoon newspaper will not be able to use it probably 
until the next day, and it will by that time be two days 
“stale.” If your meeting has been particularly produc- 
tive of something you consider news, pay a visit to the 
city editor of a morning newspaper immediately after the 
meeting and ask him to assign a reporter to you for a 
minute or two. If the morning newspaper “runs” the 
story, the afternoon newspaper, provided the story is good 
enough, will pick up a few lines and run them as a 
“rewrite” without any further effort on your part. 

If you are sending in a written account of something 
that is to happen or something that has happened don’t 
forget that what a newspaper values above all else is 
names. Put all the names of all the important people you 
can in the news item, and it will invariably get into 
print. A newspaper tries to “hinge” everything it can 
on some definite person. In its news columns it does 
not want to make out-and-out statements. It wants to 
quote somebody, and you must furnish the names of 
that somebody and his associates. 

Personal friendship with the staff men of a newspaper 
is a valuable thing, and should be used. You would be 
surprised to find how easy it is for an ordinary reporter, 
despite his protests that city editors and copy desks are 
about to cut the heart out of his story, to push some- 
thing through into print. If you call on a city editor 
and he assigns a reporter to you to hear what you have 
to say, learn the name of the reporter and ask if you 
can’t send all your material in to him by giving it to him 
exclusively so far as that particular paper is concerned. 
You will find that he is usually glad to get it, expecting 
sometime that you will “come across” with a “big 
story” for him alone. __ 

This big exclusive story, however, is a dangerous thing, 
and should be rigidly avoided. Don’t give a story ex- 
clusively to any one newspaper unless some great emer- 
gency requires it. So many secretaries and publicity 
committees seem to forget that the average large city 
has three, four and sometimes many more newspapers. 
The publicity committee chairman may happen to know 
a staff man on one of the dailies, and he sends him all 
his material, utterly forgetting that he might reach three 
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times as great a circulation by “playing” the other news- 
papers too. 

Catholic clubs and institutions might well adopt the 
method of securing publicity employed by almost every 
large luncheon club. The average club of this kind, 
such as the Lions, the Civitans, the Optimists, and the 
like, invites a newspaperman from one or from all of the 
papers, to become members of the club. Their dues are 
paid and the luncheons are provided to them free. They 
are entitled to full privileges of the club without being 
forced to pay a cent for them. The luncheon-club 
officers soon find out that they have made a bargain. 
The club gets back in publicity value whatever member- 
ship dues might have to be absorbed and the price of 
the weekly luncheons. The newspaperman, finding him- 
self a full-fledged member, gradually comes to take a 
personal interest in the club, and he will think up 
methods of securing publicity where none existed before. 

Newspapermen should be made at all times to feel 
as guests, not as intruders, because they have the power 
to give “something for nothing.” If you are giving an 
annual banquet at which an annual report is to be read 
which might in your opinion make news, send one or two 
dinner cards to each of the newspapers, asking them to 
send a man to dine as your guest. There is usually 
someone on each of the papers willing to enjoy a free 
meal—although it sometimes does become tremendously 
boring—and to pay for it by writing a fairly good story 
of the annual report or the appeal or whatever it is that 
craves publicity. 

Owing to the growing number of “drives” for money 
for charitable or building purposes, Catholic organiza- 
tions venturing into such campaigns feel an acute need 
for publicity. If the amount to be sought from the pub- 
lic is large don’t waste your time trying to handle your 
own publicity. Get an experienced press agent. Any 
newspaper man can tell you who is a good press agent 
in your city. Pay him something near what he asks, for 
he will be worth it. He is probably a former news- 
paperman himself. He knows the personnel of news- 
papers and they come to rely upon him to give them 
only what is legitimate news, so that whatever he may 
present as coming from your office or headquarters has 
a three-to-one better chance of getting in the paper than 
if you had written it yourself. He will probably think 
up additional avenues of publicity which have escaped 
you. 
There is always the matter of pictures—“art,” accord- 
ing to the newspaper term. A good picture will often 
carry a story through which would otherwise have gone 
into the waste basket or some three-line corner. If you 
are the press secretary of a club with more than a 
tea-table round of members, and your club has an annual 
election, gather together the photos of your new presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary, and send them to the 
newspapers. Unless the newspaper is one with a small 
circulation and wary of its expenditures, it will use 
the picture. The value of a photograph in the papers 
is very great compared to that of the “solid” story. The 
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eye of the reader almost always glances immediately at 
the “art” on the page as soon as he opens it out. And 
portraits are the most interesting kind of “art.” If the 
reader sees faces before him he will want to know who 
they are and why they are in the paper. If you are 
starting a “drive” for a new clubhouse, a new hospital, 
a new church or something of the sort, get the architect’s 
sketch of the improvement and send it in or give it to 
your press agent. Capitalize on photographs. 

Owing to the newness and universal acceptance of 
radio, the radio columns of a newspaper are perhaps 
more easily entered than any other section. If your 
society gives a radio entertainment, make sure that the 
newspapers have a program of it, together with photo- 
graphs. Most dailies “run” a, weekly “layout” of 
radio photographs, and your photos might find a place 
in this layout. If one of your members is making an 
appeal for funds over the radio send a picture to the 
radio editors of the newspapers. 

Newspaper material is divided roughly into news and 
features. There may be considerable feature interest 
in something your club or society has been doing or will 
do that is not news, but features. A feature is some- 
thing out of the ordinary, which does not have to run 
in the papers today or tomorrow, but will be as good next 
week as today. If your congregation is tearing down the 
old church to build a new one, that in itself is news, 
and the real-estate editor may use a paragraph or two. 
But if the church is a century old, if it had several 
renowned pastors or members of the congregation, or is 
an unusual specimen of architecture, there is a feature 
story in the fact of its demolition. And if in the cor- 
nerstone of the old church newspapers of the preced- 
ing century were found, they too would make a feature 
story, particularly to the daily whose copy of years ago 
was in the cornerstone. It is best for the ordinary per- 
son not to attempt feature writing. Features have a 
style of their own, quite distinct from news writing. It 
is better to tell the story in person to a reporter or to 
write to the city editor, giving all the facts and bringing a 
photograph with you. 

There are many angles from which a story may be 
viewed, and in consequence there are many departments 
of a newspaper, one or more of which may be glad to 
use our publicity. If your association is trying to raise 
funds for a new hospital building by giving a three-day 
circus in the armory, that fact will be of some value 
to the society editor; the fact that one of your women 
members will drive a Roman chariot at the circus will 
be of interest to the women’s page editor; the fact that 
the event will be announced from all pulpits in the 
diocese will interest the church editor; the fact that the 
plans of the new building have been drawn will be of in- 
terest to the real-estate editor; the fact that you are going 
to broadcast the circus will be of interest to the radio 
editor; the fact that you will have sun treatment in the 
hospital will be basis for a magazine story for the Sun- 
day or magazine supplement, provided you have photo- 
graphs of patients lying in the sun or the special sun 
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ray apparatus. Get in touch with these various editors 
after finding out what their names are. Don’t approach 
an editor by saying: “ You are the dramatic editor?” 
But rather: “ You are Mr. Jameson? So glad to know 
you. I feel as if I already knew you because I’ve seen 
your name as dramatic editor in the paper so often. I’ve 
read a good deal of your work.” I'll wager that if your 
story had a ghost of a chance before, the ghost will soon 
become more substantial. 

Getting publicity is an art. Use it well, but don’t 
abuse it. There is no more despised beast to a news- 
paperman than one who is known as a “ publicity hound.” 
Such a person is one who rushes into a newspaper office 
on the slightest pretext, to make sure that an item goes 
into the paper merely because his name chances to be 
mentioned on a committee. A “ publicity hound” soon 
finds out that there is a certain law in political economy 
known as the Law of Diminishing Returns—which may 
be restated, with apologies to John Stuart Mill—the 
more effort one puts into securing personal publicity 
the less result one obtains. 


The Magic Spell of the Liturgy 


Tuomas F. CoAKktey, D.D. 


HERE has been published recently by the Bene- 

dictine Nuns, (20 Rue Monsieur, Paris), a small 
work on Christian art that is of uncommon interest. It 
is a practical guide for the making of Gothic vestments 
and ornaments. Beautifully illustrated, with a number of 
plates in color, its pages contain innumerable drawings 
giving large-size detailed plans for ecclesiastical needle- 
work and embroidery. It is the best work of its kind that 
has yet come to my notice, and it is heartily commended 
to priests who are aiding the revival of the finest tra- 
ditions of the Liturgy, and it is especially recommended 
to Religious communities of women who have an inclina- 
tion to engage in ecclesiastical needlework. 

The vestments worn by the clergy are as ancient as the 
priesthood itself. In His infinite wisdom God has created 
‘a secret harmony between visible and invisible things, 
and has given to an outward symbol or sensible sign an 
inward and invisible reality, and made it a powerful 
means of sanctification. The Church is always reason- 
able, and invariably there is a profound motive back 
of everything she does. The symbolism she employs of 
course does not create; it only interprets ; hence the sacer- 
dotal vestments symbolize in a general way the worship 
we render to God, and they are the inseparable accompani- 
ment of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Sacred vestments 
are of Divine origin, for God Himself commanded Moses 
to prepare special garments for use by the great High 
Priest Aaron, and in chapter 28 in the Book of Exodus, 
the inspired writer gives a detailed description of every 
priestly garment. 

The New Testament did not depart from this high 
tradition. Leaving to the synagogue the symbols of the 
perished priesthood of the Old Law, the infant Christian 
Church immediately felt the need of her own special 
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ecclesiastical vesture. At first obliged to live unobserved 
on account of the imperial persecutions, she employed the 
customary Greco-Roman garments for her higher and 
lower clergy. Later on, without prescribing any new 
forms, she contented herself by requiring her priests be- 
fore ascending to the altar to robe themselves in raiment 
much richer than the ordinary clothes of the people, and 
such vestments she reserved exclusively for Divine wor- 
ship. 

As a consequence while the ordinary garments of the 
people developed and changed, just as styles and tastes 
change today, the‘ Church, ever tenacious of tradition, 
retained those primitive forms for use in the sanctuary 
to which she had become accustomed through long and 
bitter centuries. In this way it came to pass that the 
liturgical vestments of a Bishop at the time of Constan- 
tine were practically the same as those worn by a Roman 
senator at the time of Theodosius. 

While the Middle Ages respected the immemorial 
style of liturgical vestments, the Renaissance made short 
work of all this ancient beauty. With sharpened scis- 
sors the ecclesiastical tailors of succeeding centuries un- 
ceasingly cut away, deformed and mutilated all the lovely 
patterns of former times, leaving scarcely a memory of 
their age-old charm. 

Fortunately today there is an active revival among 
those who cherish the beauty of God’s House, the splen- 
dor of public worship and the dignity of His ministers. 
But even those who have an abundance of good will must 
be properly guided and aided, for in the sacred liturgy, 
far less than in other things can we profitably dispense 
with a master. In this precisely consists the fine quality 
of the present work of the cultured French Benedictine 
nuns, 

It is a practical guide, going into the most minute details 
of stitching and sewing and the various kinds of em- 
broidery and needlework, telling what to do and what 
not to do, and opening up vast fields of thought wherein 
the imagination of creative artists may have full scope. 

Therein will be found described the vestments patterned 
after those worn by saints and sages countless centuries 
ago, vestments which carry the mind back to the dim 
distance of the earliest antiquity, back to the time of 
Christ and the Apostles. They are of rich, heavy, ex- 
quisitely woven material, of a rare and beautiful design ut- 
terly unlike that to which we are accustomed in secular 
dress. The material falls in graceful folds, almost to the 
ground, concealing the entire form, in contra-distinction to 
the thin and gauzy materials fitted to the body and reveal- 
ing its contour, so much affected by the modern world to- 
day. Dropping down sheer almost to the feet, this weighty 
stuff shuts out the world and seems to imply that the 
wind has not power over it, just as passion should have 
no power over the souls of those who wear it. 

The present volume will be as manna from Heaven to 
many cultured nuns and zealous women who give much 
of their lives to the beautiful and important task of 
making genuine church vestments, a field almost en- 
tirely dominated today by crude and cheap commercial- 
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ism. It will be a valuable technical aid to those who 
desire to render real service in bringing back again to 
the Church the splendors of her own Liturgy, making 
her outward appearance lovely before the eyes of men. 
In this way by the love of their hearts, and the work of 
their hands, and the good taste of their artistic souls, they 
will contribute mightily to the dignity and beauty of 
Divine worship. 

And what enchanting things the Liturgy of the Church 
has to offer to us! The ceremonies of religion when 
properly carried out have an astonishing capacity to 
enlarge and develop the whole character, and the rich and 
elaborate ceremonial of the sanctuary had a far greater 
part to play in the conversion of the world from barbar- 
ism to civilization than most of us imagine. The cere- 
monies of the Church are a vital element in the processes 
of a well-rounded liberal education, and they have a 
wonderfully stimulating influence along the path of re- 
finement and culture. No one with the liturgical sense 
who has a knowledge of and a feeling for the ceremonies 
of religion can ever be anything but the personification 
of chivalry and politeness, the sterling qualities out of 
which are fashioned the Christian gentleman and the 
Catholic lady. The Liturgy spiritualizes the senses. The 
faint, mellow, palpitating altar-lights, the clouds of fra- 
grant incense issuing from the swinging censers, the spa- 
cious sanctuary with its noble altar, the grave and austere 
music with its robust measured chants, the swelling tones 
of the deep laboring organ, with its long drawn cadences 
and its solemn sweeping concords, all conspire to raise 
man’s heart and mind to God. 

The gleaming vestments falling fold on fold, with their 
graceful oriental pattern, so redolent of the far-off days of 
bloody conflict, the sonorous holy Latin language so full 
of precious memories, the imposing stately ceremonial as 
it reverently advances to its culmination, the rhythmic 
moving mass of brilliant color, the ordered passing to 
and fro, the graduated reverences, the due order of prece- 
dence, the studied courtesy, the manifest respect for au- 
thority, the unhesitating obedience, the eloquent silence, 
the unity of thought and action, surely this is calculated 
to make the intelligent worshiper realize that he is indeed 
a favored child of God from whom all order and beauty 
proceed. 

The downcast eyes of the ministers, the attitude of 
prayer, the reverential demeanor, the evidence of interior 
devotion, the quiet and restrained gestures, the grace of 
movement, the majesty of deportment, the decorous pos- 
tures, the disciplined ranks of choir and altar boys, all 
this makes up a combination for eye and ear that is un- 
paralleled in Christendom, and cannot fail to make a 
profound impression upon every beholder, within the 
Fold or outside of it. 

The liturgical panorama in all its loveliness as it un- 
folds by degrees and slow gradations cannot fail to 
quiet the restless nerves and cool the fevered brow, and 
soothe the troubled spirit, and bend our anxious thoughts 
toward the peace of the everlasting, unhurried God, to 
whom a thousand years are as one day. 
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Education 
The Child and the Christ-Child 


Pau L. Biakety, S.J. 


I T was a touching plea that Justice Thomas C. T. Crain, 

of the Supreme Court of New York, made some weeks 
ago to a group of more than 400 Protestant clergymen in 
New York. “I invoke God’s aid in order that I may 
give voice to that which is in my heart,” said the Justice, 
“for I am overburdened with a sense of danger to the 
church because of the absence of the children from the 
place of worship on Sunday morning. There is only one 
word which describes this condition, and it is ‘tragic.’ It 
is symptomatic of a dying church. 

“ Jesus stands on the shores and asks, ‘ Children, do 
you love Me?’ And they answer ‘ No’.” 

Could any fact denounce more eloquently the results 
of eighty years of the secularized school? The children 
reply that they do not love Christ, but that is because 
they have never known Him. “ How can we,” they 
might rejoin with the servant of Candace, “ unless some 
man shew us?” For fourscore years no man has shown 
forth Christ and His sublime teaching in the public 
schools of a country, by supposition, Christian. The 
angels guided the shepherds to the crib at Bethlehem, 
where Jesus was with Mary, His Mother, and a star led 
the Wise Men from the East, but no star gleams over the 
public school nor is it made glorious by the radiance of 
angelic hosts. We have experimented with philanthropy, 
we have studied the Scriptures as literature, we have tried 
readings from the Bible, and of late we have been sub- 
jected to ethical codes for the young which would not 
have been acceptable to the enlightened among the phi- 
losophers of antiquity. For these men came to a knowledge 
of God by the light of natural reason, and to that extent 
they admitted God’s supremacy and their dependance. 
We have had many things in our public system of educa- 
tion, but we have not had Christ. That is why this year 
of grace sees the Protestant clergy of the City of New 
York “call in God’s name upon the fathers and mothers 
of our city to bring their children to the house of God.” 

It is with no purpose of scoring a cheap, an easy, and 
therefore an ineffective hit against any opponent, that 
these sad facts are set forth. Indeed, our sympathy is 
wholly with Judge Crain and his fellow-Protestants. 

Many of us easily remember a day when our lot was 
largely cast with old-fashioned Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians who praised God and 
loved the brethren, who had a creed and lived their lives 
in accord with its dictates. We recall them with affec- 
tion; we hope that we may be found as constant in the 
confession of our Faith as they were of theirs. God 
knows that no Catholic can rejoice in the thought that the 
sons and daughters of these good people no longer be- 
lieve in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, or that the third gen- 
eration is infected with a philosophy which dispenses with 
Almighty God. As Americans and as Christians we find 
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in this gradual apostasy grave danger to religion and 
the welfare of our country. If the practical effect of a 
school in which religion has no place is to lessen the 
value of religion in the mind of the child, our non-Catho- 
lic brethren cannot expect to see young men and women 
in their churches, or to find that their daily lives are ruled 
by religion. And when religion is no longer a dominant 
force in the life of the citizen, then—if any faith is to be 
put in the most solemn teachings of the Founders of this 
Republic—the prospect for the preservation of peace and 
good order in the community is dark. 

But the system is here, and for this generation at least, 
its practical rejection of a definite religious creed and 
teaching will in all probability endure. What, then, can 
be done to lessen its frankly unwholesome effect upon the 
child? 

1. Judge Crain has suggested attendance at church, 
including, doubtless, the Sunday school. The foreign mis- 
sionary would gratefully accept this as a sign of incipient 
conversion, and since we live ix a country the majority 
of whose inhabitants profess no religious creed, we should 
be no less grateful. At the same time, such attendance is 
not a satisfactory consummation, a final goal, but only a 
substitute for something which at present we cannot ob- 
tain. In other words, being something, it is infinitely bet- 
ter than nothing. But the old-fashioned Sunday school 
which functioned well enough when the children were 
trained partly at home, and partly, despite legal prohi- 
bitions, in the school, must be reformed. Good will and 
undoubted piety alone do not qualify one to teach. Every 
device that can make the teaching of religion and morality 
both attractive and effective must be employed. The 
teacher must know his subject and know how to impart it; 
there must be a graduated course of study, and means of 
securing regular attendance. This is only saying that 
the Sunday school must be a school, and not a group of 
children who sing hymns from time to time and imbibe a 
quantity of variegated misinformation chiefly on the his- 
tory of the Jews and the geography of Judea. 

2. An improvement on the Sunday school is the week- 
day religious class now noted in various forms in all our 
large cities and in dozens of smaller communities. As a 
rule, the instructors are recruited from the best qualified 
among the public school teachers. In New York, Chi- 
cago, and a few other cities, these teachers have organized 
associations, Jewish, Catholic and Protestant, in order to 
secure the approbation and constant cooperation of the 
various religious authorities. Frequently, these excellent 
men and women gather to discuss their problems, and in- 
stances have been known—in fact they are quite common 
—in which they have instituted normal courses in catechet- 
ics, history, ethics and moral theology, given by experts 
in these fields, in order to qualify aspirants for the work. 
Probably the most highly and effectively organized group 
among Catholics is “ The Catholic Instruction League ” 
founded a number of years ago in Chicago by the Rev. 


- John M. Lyons, S.J., and approved by the Holy See last 


Spring. For many years the League did a work that was 
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truly apostolic among the Catholic children in the public 
schools of Chicago and neighboring cities. It has now 
spread throughout a number of dioceses in the Middle 
West and South, and promises to save thousands of ne- 
glected children from religious apostasy. Similar organi- 
zations have been founded by the Jews, particularly in 
New York where they form one-third of the population, 
and by several Protestant denominations. 

Generally, these associations are heartily welcomed by 
the local school authorities. I do not know of any in- 
stance in which religious classes are held on the premises 
of the public schools; generally a suitable hall in the 
neighborhood, frequently the Catholic parish school, is 
obtained, and the classes are gathered after the children 
have been dismissed by the public school. The sessions 
occur once, or twice, occasionally three times a. -week, for 
periods ranging from thirty minutes to an hour. In a 
number of cities in the State of New York one or two 
half-hour periods can be taken every week from the regu- 
lar school program for instruction in religion by those 
children whose parents ask this arrangement. Occasion- 
ally, scholastic credit is given for this work. This plan, at- 
tacked last year by the Freethinkers’ Society of New 
York, was sanctioned by the courts, and if appeal is taken 
there is good reason to believe that the Supreme Court 
will sustain the decision given by Justice Staley. 

Obviously the character of this work brings it directly 
under the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary, to whose de- 
cision are reserved the plans of organization, the manner 
in which the instruction is to be carried on, and to what 
extent. Only the Bishop, or his delegate, can approve the 
course of study, the methods of teaching, and the teach- 
ers. Obviously, too, the week-day religious school marks 
an advance beyond the Sunday school. If it is well to 
teach religion once a week, it is better ceteris paribus to 
teach religion two or three times a week. But to end with 
a third obvious remark—although to some it may not 
seem so obvious—the week-day religious school is not 
the ideal which the Catholic Church proposes. 

3. The ideal is found only in the Catholic school, and 
by that exalted term I mean no “ Crucifix-in-the-cupboard 
school ” but a school whose very soul is love and adora- 
tion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. “If I had to choose be- 
tween education and worship,” remarks Judge Crain, “I 
should choose worship.” But the Catholic is forced to 
no choice; he has both in the Catholic school. The de- 
fect common to the Sunday school and the week-day 
school is that each sunders education from religion which, 
in the Catholic view, is its very soul. To the extent that 
both help to bring the child to the Christ-Child they are 
worthy of every assistance we can afford them. But 
neither can be considered a satisfactory substitute for the 
Catholic school. 

* * * 


Passing by a parish school a few days ago I paused to 
read the inscription graven over the entrance Pro Deo et 
Patria, and to ask myself when we Americans would 
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shake off this fatal delusion of secularism and return to 
our ancient custom of dedicating the school to God and 
country. Above the din of the busy street, as I stood 
there, rose a voice like the song of a silver reed: 

Adeste fideles 


Laeti, triumphantes, 
Venite, venite ad Bethlehem... 


and then from the throats of a thousand children came 
the invitation 
Venite, adoremus! 

“Come, let us adore!” The children were “ practis- 
ing” for the Christmas Mass. It is but a step from the 
Catholic school to the crib of Christ; yet not even a step, 
for in the Catholic school the Christ-Child comes to the 
child and the child to the Christ-Child. Long is the 
journey for him and his brothers and sisters, and weary 
their hearts before the road turns and their Father’s house 
is in sight. We need Christ. Our children need Him. 
Never was the need keener than in this day when so many 
neither know nor love Him. When Christ is in our heart, 
we shall not fear to acknowledge Him in our homes and 
to find room for Him in our schools. 


« 


Sociology 
The Canonization of Ozanam 


P. L. B. 


HAVE not read the classic treatise of Benedict XIV 

on Canonization, or any like treatise, classic or vulgar. 
It would ill befit me, therefore, to offer suggestions to- 
ward the canonization of that model of Catholic laymen 
and apostle of charity, Frederic Ozanam. Yet it seems 
good once more to note the fact that his “ Process” has 
been initiated, and to ask the prayers of every Catholic 
interested in the social question (and that should mean, 
but unfortunately does not, every Catholic) for its speedy 
success. 

Never deficient in charm, France has rarely given us a 
more engaging figure than that of Ozanam. Whether he 
lectured on literature or visited a slum, the same attrac- 
tiveness hung about him. It was an air that was very 
human, some would say, or, according to others, a halo 
of holiness. Probably it was both, for Ozanam was a 
faithful follower of One who was both man and God. 
Our Blessed Lord bade His Apostles lay their hands upon 
the sick, not to stand,at a distance and observe, as some 
modern technician might, who puts on his prophylactic 
armor before he approaches the bedside of the sick. 
Ozanam did more than lay his hands upon the sick. Like 
his Divine Model, he made himself one with all in need, 
whether their wants were those of the body or the more 
vital wants of the soul. He did not send an agent with 
a questionnaire, a being as impersonal as a ledger, but he 
himself went into homes saddened by distress; he did 
not give gifts of food and clothing, but himself. 

The second son of a family of fourteen, Ozanam was 
reared in a home that was a sanctuary of piety and cul- 
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ture. Yet it was a Paris of paganism to which the youth 
of seventeen went in 1831 for his higher studies. As a boy 
of fourteen he passed through a terrifying crisis of doubt 
and indecision which ended when he made a solemn vow 
that if God would let him see the light he would devote 
his whole life to the defense of the truth. From a quiet 
retreat the young man passed to the Ecole de Droit, where 
the students were either avowed rationalists, atheists, or 
bad Catholics. “I am very uncomfortable,” he writes, 
“the society is not good.” Not that he was ever a prig 
or a Pharisee, but the»Catholic who wished to live his 
religion in the Paris of that day was apt to find himself an 
alien. The fearful effects of the Revolution, the Direc- 
tory, and the Napoleonic edicts upon education were now 
making themselves felt in every class of society. Ram- 
pant among the educated, unbelief had seeped down to 
the lower grades, and was manifested by the vulgar man- 
ners and coarse morals, or, rather, immorality, of the ris- 
ing generation. There had been no liberty of teaching 
under the First Empire, for education was the exclusive 
monopoly of the State. The letters of M. de Lamennais 
show how the great captain who, sitting in the ruins of 
Moscow could dictate rules for the regulation of the 
Opera at Paris, did not hesitate to set the engine of the 
State in motion to destroy even a few humble village 
priests who dared prepare some Breton peasant boys for 
the seminary by teaching them Latin. With Napoleon it 
was ever bow or break. His mania for centralization 
which made him the first ruler of France in four centuries 
who left France smaller than he had found it, strove to 
enlist both the Church and the school as subsidiary agen- 
cies of a military State. The result was the inevitable 
result of compromise with secularism. Whatever Napo- 
leon may have intended, by restoring Christianity in 
France si cadens adoraveris me—the way was opened 
for a revival of Voltairianism. From 1817 to 1824, no 
less than twelve editions of Voltaire’s works were printed 
and sold in France. The Restoration authorized Catholic 
schools, it is true, but “the children of men who had 
used up twelve editions of Voltaire in eight years were 
not likely to prove willing listeners.” 

Into this society was Ozanam plunged. True, there were 
exceptions. In the homes of Ampére, the mathematician, 
Serullas, the chemist, and of Chateaubriand who had the 
grace to respect the innocence of the youth who applied 
to him, he soon found an entrance and a welcome. But 
it was his desire to surround himself with young men. 
By degrees he discovered students whose aspirations were 
similar to his own, and with them he hoped to stem the 
tide of atheism and immorality rising in the capital. To 
talk was easy. It was likewise ineffectual. “In God’s 
name, let us do something.” Beginning with a kind of 
debating society or forum, the patron of which was M. 
Bailly, the proprietor of a printing house, the final result 
was the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Through the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy the Society pro- 
posed to alleviate human misery, but its first object was 
growth in personal holiness. In the next place, its mem- 
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bers hoped to show by personal example the holiness of 
the Catholic Church to a scoffing world. 

The temptation to linger on those early days of a 
society now known throughout the world is strong. In 
May, 1833, eight young men held their first meeting, and 
it was decided that their work should be.the service of 
God in the persons of the poor, whom they were to visit 
at their dwellings and assist by every means in their power. 
The scope of the Society grew rapidly, but its principle of 
religion, manifested by personal service, was never lost. 
The members thought it infinitely preferable to serve 
old men, for instance, than to pay attendants to care for 
them; it was personal not vicarious service, valuable and 
necessary as this may sometimes be, that they emphasized, 
and this was to be a service that did not stop with the 
body but endeavored to reach the soul. 

Here, it seems to me, is the lesson for us. As times 
change old methods must give way to those that will better 
serve the end in view. Undoubtedly today we need in- 
vestigations and case-reports and indices. But what we 
need most of all and always is to motivate our work by 
love of God. That gone, we are but’tinkling brass and 
sounding cymbal. Every new degree of methodization 
tends to obscure the spirit of the work and to substitute 
means for the end. Philanthropy is a good word that 
has suffered from bad companions, but love of God is 
always a better. Philanthropy aims to relieve suffering 
either because sickness and destitution are bad for the 
State, or because the sight offends delicately-nurtured 
eyes. But charity, which is love of God and love of 
all men for His dear sake, would aid distress because in 
the sick, the destitute, the widow, the orphan, the 
abandoned, or the delinquent, the beholder finds an image 
of God, marred and broken it may be, but still bearing 
its traces of a Divine origin. “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it to the least of these My brethren,” is the fundamentai 
charter of Christian charity, “ye have done it unto Me.” 

Hence what lifts charity above philanthropy is first the 
motive and then the methods by which relief is given. 
We aid the body and we strive to aid the soul. Or, as 
was said many years ago by Alexander Johnson, long 
Secretary of the old National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, “Ozanam perceived the principle, now 
universally accepted wherever organized charity is known, 
that you really do not help people unless you help them 
to be better men and women. Not merely the bread that 
perishes, but the alms of counsel and good advice was 
to be given. More than all he taught that the relation 
between giver and receiver must be a personal one, that 
we cannot discharge our duty to our poor neighbor by 
a gift to some society or institution, good and necessary 
as such gifts are, but that we must visit the needy in 
their afflictions, not sending but going.” 

That God Who promised life everlasting for a cup 
of water given in His Name has rewarded His faithful 
servant we cannot doubt. Let us now trust that we who 
strive to imitate him, imperfectly and afar off, may soon 
kneel to venerate him at the altar as we now venerate 


him in our hearts. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


ROM an outsider’s point of view, some wonder 

why Catholics should pay any attention to the ab- 
surdities of the Ku Klux Klan. “It is difficult to say,” 
says Cuthbert Wright, “ why anyone should take seriously 
an organization having such a name, let alone such in- 
signia.” This remark is perfectly true, nevertheless it 
raises one or two points that are sometimes overlooked. 
Ignoring or noticing the Klan and similar movements 
is largely a matter of local circumstances. As a rule 
it means advertising a non-entity. Nevertheless blatant 
broadsides, that appear laughable to the educated, can 
produce confusion in the minds of the simpler folk. The 
isolated Catholic, wedged in between the Epworth League 
and the Society for Converting the Peruvians, feels his 
logic quail before the sheer din that the anti-Catholic 
agitator can raise. His nerves, as well as his mind, need 
strengthening, and the best tonic is a strong word from 
one who can put the truth clearly, yet with dignity and 


self-control. 





OREOVER at a time of agitation the better 

element will lend a respectful hearing to things 
Catholic to which they would otherwise pay scant at- 
tention. Tlie PiLGRIM has often visited a locality where 
the Klan has recently been organized. Five thousand of 
the tribe were slated to appear; but as the organizing 
Kleagle had been unable the day before to collect his 
salary, his services failed them, and only fifty could be 
assembled. Some good Sisters, thinking perhaps to con- 
sole the folks, visited the village a few weeks later. They 
were viewed with interest by two youthful citizens, aged 
about five or six, who had witnessed the grand fiasco. 
Finally one of the little observers put the question: 
“Whose ’em folks?” “Them yar’s Kluxers. Jes’ see 
’em hats!” replied the other. This was a considerable 
misunderstanding; nevertheless it can remind us of the 
fact that the Klan, like many another anti-Catholic move- 
ment, can arouse some interest in things Catholic where 
before there was but blank indifference. 





T such a time, we should not forget the advice of 

that great Teacher of the Church, who did more 

by direct, personal intercourse than any one man that 

ever lived to heal the breach caused by the Reformation: 
St. Peter Canisius, the Apostle of Germany: 

Do not reproach heretics with faults that are found among 


a great number of Catholics, and which are usually due to 
customs established in their countries or the education which 


they have received. ~ a 
And writing to a Catholic controversialist, William 
Linden, he blames the puns made by that writer on the 


names of Calvin and Melanchthon: 

We shall not heal the sick by such remedies. On the contrary, 
we shall render their sickness more incurable. One should 
defend the truth with charity, with gravity, soberly, so that 
our modesty shall be known by all men; so that, if possible, 
we shall obtain a testimony of esteem even from those who do 
not think as we do. : 

In other words, let us return abuse by enlightenment ; 


narrow-mindedness by an all-embracing charity. 
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OR did Canisius’ spirit of charity confine itself to Literature 


any one country. As Pope Pius XI says in his 


Homily on the Saint: 

He extended his action and his apostolate to many countries, 
such as Alsace and Switzerland, Bohemia and Poland, Austria, 
Hungary and Italy... Does it not seem then that God Him- 
self, in offering him to the veneration and imitation of all 
peoples, would wish to make of him, at a most opportune 
moment, a sign of unity and of peace? 

We knew that Canisius was profoundly intersted in 
the question of the reunion of the Oriental Churches, and 
contemplated a voyage to the monks of Mount Athos, 


in the Aegean, in this behalf. 





HE young layman whose zeal first conceived the 
T plan of the St. Raphael’s Society, for assisting poor 
German immigrants, must have been inspired by the de- 
sires of Canisius. His work is commemorated by the 
new Leo House on West Twenty-Third Street in New 
York. When the corner-stone of that splendid new 
building, a successor to the old Leo House on State 
Street, was laid on November 28, the efforts were re- 
called that Cahensly went through to establish a work that 
has brought comfort to homes and firesides without num- 
ber, bereaved of a son or daughter by emigration. The 
St. Raphaels-Blatt has made the remotest village in Ger- 
man-speaking lands feel the great heart of the Church 
which spans the ocean in her charity. 





ANISIUS held that the greatest charity is to teach 

a child his religion. On the front page of his 
Catechism, published in 1561, he tells the little boy very 
plainly: “Frustra Christicolae Puer vsurpabis honorem: 
In vain dost thou claim the honor of being a Christian 
Boy, Unless thou knowest well what this book doth teach, 
Unless thou dost burn with piety and love of religion.” 





LTHOUGH Jack, Dick and LaVega, of LaPlata, 

Maryland, may not have “burned” with piety, and 
certainly did not learn their catechism in Latin, like the 
lads of Vienna, I think they could still qualify. Jack 
Clark and LaVega Martin, aged 11, were old reliables at 
the Sacred Heart Church: always on hand in the tiny 
sacristy, rain or shine, with cassock and surplice, ready 
to serve Mass. Four weeks ago, at three in the after- 
noon, there was a strange humming noise, like a giant 
aeroplane: a whirl of yellow dust, and their school-house 
blew down on their heads. Jack and LaVega were crushed 
to death instantly. Dick, Jack’s nine-year old brother, 
escaped with serious injuries, and is still in danger. Like 
most boys, he did not wish to go to the Hospital. To 
encourage him a bit, his father, who is not a Catholic, 
gave him a dollar—a rare thing in Dick’s life. He 
screwed up a bit of a smile, and thanked his father. Once 
he was alone, he crawled to the telephone, and called up 
the Rectory. “Please say a Mass for Jack, Father,” 
came a trembling small voice over the wire. “I have the 
offering, and I don’t mind going to the Hospital.” It was 
Canisius who told the aristocrats of Augsburg that the 


greatest of all preachers was the Child Jesus. 
THe PILcrm. 





Some Real Christmas Reading 


CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


S OME years ago, to be exact, twelve years ago, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, whose lamented death 
removed from the none too large galaxy of American 
literary stars one of its loveliest lights, wrote me a long 
letter about the manner in which the critics (rather, the 
reviewers) had received her Franciscan drama, “ The Wolf 
of Gubbio.” That drama was one of the most beautiful 
contributions ever made to poetry in the English language. 
And though Miss Peabody was not a Catholic, this poem 
of hers remains one of the few perfect things in American 
Catholic literature. I am proud today to read, in that 
old letter, such words as these from the author of “The 
Wolf of Gubbio”: “I read with almost incredulous 
pleasure your beautiful ungrudging words of discernment 
for all the messages I put into the play, with all my heart; 
and you will know how grateful I am for that insight 
and that response, since you have seen the burden of 
wistfulness in the tale, to show something of Blessed 
Francis and his call to all the world.” 

“ Blessed Francis and his call to all the world”: That 
is the keynote of “ The Wolf of Gubbio”; and that note 
is struck with especial power and beauty in the scene 
where the Seraphic Saint sets up, for the devotion and 
delight of his followers, the first Christmas Crib that 
ever was made. We see Francis standing before the 
drawn curtain that hides the lovely spectacle which he is 
about to reveal to the villagers. He speaks: 


Now, Love Himself shall be our Host; 

And not in castle or in hall, 

But yonder, in a stall... 

Even as an outcast stranger, 

Fain to be homeless with the uttermost. 
Behold . . . the Manger! 


“Leo and Juniper,” the stage directions read, “draw 
back the curtains. Torchlight turns the archway to a 
golden lunette, with its Holy Family. Assunta robed as 
the Virgin leans above an empty manger ; Giuseppe, grave 
and comely, as St. Joseph, with a crook; at back the great 
white Ox, behind a bin of hay, and the Ass beside.” 

“Are we living or dead?” cries Grillo, the thief, to 
Vecchio, his brother thief; and the whole little world of 
Francis, thief, beggar, housewife, man and child, kneels. 
in a rapture of adoring wonder. 

That was the first Christmas Crib; and in no writing 
in all literature is the story of it more beautifully told 
than in this exquisite “Comedy of Piety” by Miss Pea- 
body. The memory of it comes back forcefully to me this 
Christmas and this year of Franciscan jubilee. I take 
the book down with a tender hand, and reread the familiar 
pages with a new love and a new enlightenment. The 
Epilogue, with its four simple but so poignant lines, makes 
Christmas for me something wonderfully new and fresh 
and appealing. “Francis parts the curtains and stands 
forth, shading his eyes, as if he were still searching the 
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darkness beyond the tented place.” (He is, he is still 
searching the darkness!) He speaks: 


And if there be out yonder any Wolf, 
Or great or small, behold,— 

Come, little brother Wolves, come in, 
Come hither, 
Out of the cold. 


In the seven hundred years that have gone by since 
Blessed Francis called to us, down to the day that Miss 
Peabody wrote her “Wolf,” the story of Christmas and 
the Crib has been told and retold over and over again 
in drama; especially in the Middle Ages. And of all 
the old Christmas dramas none perhaps is more touching, 
or more interesting than “‘ The Star of Bethlehem,” which 
the Californian author, Professor Charles Mills Gayley, 
has given to us in a “reconstruction” from the Townley 
and other old English “Cycles” of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

Keeping St. Francis in mind, and his founding of the 
Christmas Crib devotion, it is a real Christmas experience 
to take down Professor Gayley’s book today and read 
this very old English drama of the Nativity. “If we 
would know how our fathers lived and dreamed,” Dr. 
Gayley writes in his introduction, “‘ we should study their 
temples of dramatic verse as well as their aspirations in 
stone”—that is, their Cathedrals. In fact, in this preface 
to the work that he has performed so well and so rever- 
ently, not by any means the least interest of Dr. Gayley’s 
book is to be found. In a few brief paragraphs he sketches 
in a pleasing manner, not too technical to be obscure, 
but more by inference than by explicit detail, the history 
and evolution of the English drama from its first inception 
in the sanctuary to the time of its developing more secular 
elements. The buoyant optimism of a people who em- 
phasize in the murder of the Innocents, “ not the weeping 
of Rachel, but the joyous escape of the Virgin and 
Child,” and who make of the crucifixion a triumph, is 
shown to characterize all their dramatic works. 

The play is designed for modern production (having 
been written for Mr. Ben Greet), with the obscurities 
of the originals all elucidated. It is in four acts, or 
“processi.” The thread of comedy is woven around the 
adventures of the shepherds of Bethlehem, who have great 
difficulty in keeping track of the sly movements of Mak, a 
sheep thief among them. Then there are the Magi, follow- 
ing the star and almost entrapped by the jealous Herod ; 


and finally the Angel Gabriel, who performs the duties 


of the old Greek Chorus. All the characters, all the 
action, converge, of course, toward the great central point 
to which the star leads: the stable where the gentle and 
happy Mary and the joyfully proud Joseph guard the 
laughing Babe. “Lo, he merries!” cries Coll. 
Lo, he merries ; 
Lo, he laughs, my sweeting! 
A full fair meeting! 
I give thee greeting— 
Have a bob of cherries— 


And this quaint atmosphere of childlike innocence is 
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maintained throughout the play with irresistible art. One 
can see the poor clumsy fellow awe-struck and marvelling 
with his brethren before the picture “ Ever wondrous 
fair.” Gyb, another of the shepherds, when it is his turn, 
advances to the crib, and pays his humble tribute: 
Hail! I kneel and I cower.—A bird 
I have brought to my Bairn; 


and Daw: 
Hail, Darling dear, full of godhead! 


The shepherds’ song, too, is full of quaint music sung 
to the refrain of pipes: 


Doune from heaven, from heaven so hie, 

Of angeles ther came a companie— 

With mirthe and joy and great solemnitye, 

They sang terly terlowe, 

So merreli the shepherds their pipes can blow. 

In the scene in Mak’s hut, ludicrous though it be, with 

Gyll hushing a sheep in the cradle, there is poetry in her 
lullaby : 


Lully, lulla, thow littell tine child, 
By by, lully, lullay, thow litell tine child, 
By, by lully, lullay!’” 


And there is philosophy, too, from the lips of the wily 
Mak, who declares very sagely, 


But we must drink as we brew, 
And that is but reason ;— 


a lesson he learns well ere we bid farewell to the shep- 
herds’ company ! 

These are but two of the many Christmas plays that 
make the literature of this holy season a thing to de- 
light the mind and the heart. There is the Irish poet’s, 
Douglas Hyde’s, lovely “ Nativity,” to be found in Lady 
Gregory’s book “ Poets and Dreamers.” There is Father 
Charles O’Donnell’s exquisite “ Nativity” (in his book 
“The Dead Musician”). There is Father Benson’s 
“Mystery Play in Honor of the Nativity of our Lord.” 
And there is Laurence Housman’s matchless “ Bethle- 
hem.” There is, in short, so rich a fund of this real 
Christmas reading that no one who reads and who looks 
for something at once seasonable and authentic in spirit 
and movement need go without. And all of this reading 
brings us back this year with a special force and impact 
to Blessed Francis, the first of all Christian poets to see 
drama in the story of the Crib at Bethlehem. 


REVIEWS 


Religion and Common Sense. By Martin J. Scort, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.50. 

In this latest addition to his library of popular apologetics, 
Father Scott assumes a very original and yet a very obvious 
viewpoint. A religion that merits the consideration of sensible 
men must be reasonable. Though it be supernatural, it must, 
neyertheless, be builded on and in accordance with nature. Its 
teaching and its practice must not run counter to what reason 
dictates; on the other hand, natural logic must be guided by the 
revealed truths which it professes. It is Father Scott’s purpose 
to show that the Catholic Church and common sense harmonize 
in their conclusions. The Church is arbitrary and unprogressive, 
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it is far too authoritative, the non-Catholic complains; the Church 
would be an absurd, senseless organization were it not arbitrary 
and authoritative, were it to change with the centuries, asserts 
Father Scott. The Church teaches the doctrine of a future life, 
of that repulsive state called Hell; without a hereafter, including 
that of terrifying punishment, Father Scott proves, there is no 
sense at all in the existence we humans lead on this earth. In 
matters of sex, in marriage, and in the limitation of children, 
the Catholic Church is too rigid and severe; not at all, counters 
the author; the Church grants as wide a freedom as is consistent 
with the best interests of the individual and society, and it is 
wisely sane and uncommonly sensible in its dictates on these 
matters. Thus he continues through a series of considerations 
on those claims and qualities of the Church which are such 
frequent topics of discussion to-day. In the dispute between 
capital and labor, in the recurrent problem of war, in the question 
of Catholic patriotism, in the Catholic attitude towards science, 
towards amusements, towards indiscriminate reading, Father Scott 
offers a brilliant confirmation of the fact that the Church is 
always the exponent of what every unprejudiced man considers 
the common-sense view. The usual power of forceful argumenta- 
tion of which the author is master shows to splendid advantage 
in his original treatment of these current problems. PF. Bs ae 





Concerning the Inner Life. By Everyn UNberunmyt. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00. 

Here is a volume on sacerdotal asceticism eminently suited as a 
holiday gift for priests and seminarians. It offers them useful 
spiritual reading for any season of the year, particularly retreat 
time. The writer, an Anglican, already enjoys some repute for 
her publications on various aspects of mysticism. While these 
latter are not always in harmony with Catholic teachings, the 
content of the present little volume with one or other minor ex- 
ception, has not the same objectionable feature. It is rare that 
the laity, much less woman, address the clergy in things ascetic. 
The three papers on personal sanctification through prayer con- 
tained in this instructive and inspiring book, were talks originally 
delivered to a group of Anglican clergymen in the Liverpool 
diocese. The importance of clerical holiness as a basis for all 
successful priestly work, and of frequent, even habitual, union 
with God through prayer, is stressed on its theoretical side and 
demonstrated on its practical side. Emphasis is laid on the fact 
that too often undue energy is expended by laborers for souls 
on the service of others, on problems of administration and on 
benevolent and social work and parish mechanism, while their 
personal spiritual lives are neglected. Miss Underhill draws 
largely on the writings and experiences of the saints and these 
informal talks are redolent of their spirit and practice. “Con- 
cerning the Inner Life” is practical spirituality and healthy 
W. I. L. 


asceticism. 





The Book of Modern Catholic Verse. Compiled by Tuitr0- 
poRE MAyNarp. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. Compiled by SHANE LESLIE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

A recent article in AMERICA complained of the lack and em- 
phasized the need of an anthology of verse that would be suit- 
able for use in the Catholic classroom.” The article was well 
conceived, but it was a trifle premature in as much as three 
such anthologies were either being published or being promised 
for immediate publication. Shane Leslie’s collection was favor- 
ably reviewed in these columns at the time of its first publica- 
tion; it is mentioned now because of a new moderate-priced 
edition that has been issued. This anthology includes the best 
work of the Catholic poets from Caedmon and Cynewulf of 
the seventh and eighth century down to Lionel Johnson and 
Francis Thompson of the late nineties. It is as complete a com- 
pilation as can be expected, and as tasteful. Mr. Maynard set 
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himself the more difficult task of winnowing the poetry of the 
latter part of the last century and of the first quarter of the 
present. Thus, by a certain coincidence, his collection is a 
sequel to Mr. Leslie’s. It may be repeated that his was the more 
difficult task. The great poems of the past have many testimonies 
to their greatness; the distinguished poems of the present must 
be sought out from various sources and their distinction must 
be recognized by the original judgment of the compiler. The 
anthologist of recent and contemporary poetry, therefore, must 
be somewhat of a guide for the future. Mr. Maynard’s collec- 
tion has a great number of excellencies. It is generous in re- 
gard to the number of the poems presented; nevertheless, it is 
strictly selective and contains only poems that are distinctive. 
It is complete, likewise, in the array of Catholic poets; scarcely 
a name of any note has been omitted from the list. In the se- 
lections themselves, as in the case of all anthologies, there is op- 
portunity for differences of opinion since no critic’s taste and 
preferences are precisely the same as those of any other critic. 
But Mr. Maynard, in this volume, shows a fine regard for poetic 
values and his judgment may well be taken as a dependable 
norm. The third anthology noted above has been prepared by 
David J. McAstocker, S.J., and the late Edward Pfeiffer. Be- 
ing a year book of the Catholic magazine verse of 1926, it sup- 


plements to a certain degree Mr. Mavnard’s anthology. 
y. FT. 


Modern World History: 1776-1926. By ALEexANDER CLAR- 
ENCE Frick. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

This work is the first to appear of some two dozen volumes 
belonging to the “Borzoi Historical Series,” edited by Harry 
Elmer Barnes of Smith College. The other volumes, each in 
preparation by respective historians, will cover different periods 
of the human story. In an introductory note Dr. Barnes explains 
that the series is being composed in accordance with the ideals 
of “the new history,” stressing the social, the cultural and the 
economic development, with enough of the political and military 
to offer a background or to fill in the picture, and taking ‘a 
view-point unclouded by chauvinism or bigotry. The present 
volume is intended to offer a foundation for the studies and 
discussions of a single college year. Dr. Flick has well carried 
out the ideals of the editor and of “the new history.” In a 
real “World History” that include the movements of the entire 
globe, he has produced a calm, clear and well-ordered nar- 
rative attaining that dignity which is the reward of a well- 
sustained objective presentation. One volume cannot offer more 
than an outline which leaves the details to be filled in by the 
teacher. In the survey.of the causes of the World War the 
author reaches a high degree of clarity and impartiality, and in 
the final section he offers a social, cultural and economic review 
of great value. From the religious point of view, it is necessary 
to make some few reservations. For instance, in the “Syilabus” 
Pius IX has not “denounced modern civilization” but has de- 
nounced only that which was erroneous in certain modern doc- 
trines and ideals. When Dr. Flick asserts that some Roman 
Catholics “refused to accept the conclusions of scientific investiga- 
tions,” he is misinformed; Catholics accept the verified scientific 
conclusions, but are far too scholarly to accept mere theories as 
proved facts. P. M. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Spiritual Suggestions—The Mass is the great central act 
of Catholic worship yet if exterior conduct connotes appreciation 
of, or failure to appreciate, its deep significance a pitiful ignorance 
of‘the Holy Sacrifice is very widespread among our Catholic 
laity. Much of this ignorance will be overcome and simultane- 
ously a good deal of devotion aroused in the heart, if “ The Priest 
at the Altar” (Wagner. $2.50), by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., 
gets the popular reception it deserves. A subtitle describes the 
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volume as an historical, liturgical and devotional explanation of 
the Mass and it does admirably blend these three phases of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The reader follows the celebrant from his vest- 
ing until his thanksgiving, meanwhile learning what he does and 
why. Helpful as it will prove for the laity in general its use is 
especially recommended to the young people in our Catholic col- 
leges. Many of them attend Mass daily: Dom Graf’s volume 
will help them to attend more devoutly and profitably. 


Belief in the resurrection of the body is an article of Faith. 
What this means and what the doctrine of the Church is regarding 
the life after death is the subject of twelve brief but instructive 
essays from the pen of Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., under the 
title “‘ The Life of the World to Come” (Benziger. $1.75). For 
the most part, the book consists of articles printed from Chimes. 
As this English Benedictine publication is not so well known in 
the United States, the essays have all the air of novelty for read- 
ers in this country. There is an atmosphere of controversy about 
some of the chapters that adds to their verve. 


It might be suggested that better spiritual reading may be found 
in the Scriptures than in any of our modern devotional treatises. 
In the way of pious poetry, for example, no sublimer thoughts 
were ever incorporated in verse than those to be found in the 
Psalms. Some of the treasures to be discovered are pointed out 
by Stephen J. Brown, S. J., in his “ The Divine Song-Book ” ( Her- 
der. $1.10). In this little introduction, he summarizes the known 
history of these devotional lyrics and explains in brief form 
their nature. His four chapters are practical, as well in their 
own comments as in the suggested readings for those who wish 
a further knowledge of the spiritual import of these liturgical 
poems. 

The eleventh volume has been added to the popular series by 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., under the general title of “ My Change- 
less Friend” (Apostleship of Prayer. 30c.). That these little book- 
lets have been found serviceable and instructive, as well as read- 
able, is shown by their phenomenal sale. This latest addition 
follows the same method of telling a story and drawing a spiritual 
conclusion. 


With a desire to help beginners in the way of meditation, a Re- 
ligious of the Holy Child Jesus has prepared “With Mary His 
Mother” (Herder. 80c.), a worthy collection of colloquies to 
Our Blessed Lady, based for the most part on certain of the Joy- 
ful and Glorious Mysteries. 

Adventurings of Boys’ Heroes.— Michael Simko writes a 
most engaging story about Catholic Boy Scouts in “ The White 
Birch Mystery” (Kenedy. $1.75). The excitement begins “in 
the awful stillness of the night” with a train-wreck; and with 
that, too, a mystery enters into the life of Tod Hayse. He finds 
himself in possession of a large packet of money; foolishly, he 
conceals his newly acquired wealth. As a result, he is continu- 
ally worried through all the escapades and games and experiences 
that enliven the days of the other members of the Raven Patrol. 
Another result is that he becomes the victim, and the hero, of 
some harrowing scenes. 


Further experiences of Scott Burton, the daring, shrewd, 
sportsmanlike forest-ranger, are told by Edward G. Cheney in 
“Scott Burton’s Claim” (Appleton. $1.75). When Scott comes 
back to the forest-reserves, his substitute complains of the 
“deadness” of the place. Within an hour, however, the dullness 
is broken by a series of strange and dramatic happenings, of gun- 
play and man-hunts, of treacheries and discoveries, of narrow 
escapes and well-deserved victories. Scott is a real man; he 
stands for law and order, and is always ready to fight for it. 


Sid Colvin and Scotty Henderson, the two Indian boys, Hano 
and Niltci, and sundry other characters are woven together by 
Warren H. Miller to make up a thrilling series of adventures with 
real Indians that must have delighted the hearts of these young 
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Americans. Too much of this rollicking tale of “The White 
Buffalo” (Appleton. $1.75), cannot be revealed. But Scotty gets 
his grizzly this time; he is almost killed, and that too not only by 
the bear. 


Memories of childhood, even of childhood spent a half cen- 
tury ago, are evoked by each new issue .»f “ Chatterbox” (Page. 
$1.75). The 1927 annual has the same spirit and much the same 
appearance as it had years ago; it offers too, the same variety 
of interesting features in verse, story and instruction, as well 
as in line drawings and colored illustrations. But the contents 
are all new and original. There is reading aplenty for a whole 
family of children of every age in this volume. 


Another volume of “The Boy Scouts Year Book” (Apple- 
ton. $2.50), edited by Franklin K. Mathiews, is ready for con- 
sumption. This new volume is just as attractive as the other 
year-books; in many ways, it is even better. It carries a fine 
collection of live stories, a few articles on practical scouting by 
Dan Beard, several humorous skits, and a large variety of pic- 
tures and sketches by the best artists. The poetry is not to be 
passed by with just a glance. From the wink on the cover- 
design to the last joke on the fin-is, the Year Book is interesting. 
It should prove a potent sedative for the restless boy. 





Girl Books of Charm.—How a genuinely American miss reacts 
in a Catholic boarding-convent is the theme of Inez Specking’s 
“Martha Jane at College” (Benziger. $1.25). Catholic girls 
who met Martha Jane in her younger years will be glad to follow 
her college career, and those who do not know this vivacious, 
adventurous and yet solidly devout member of their sex should 
take the earliest opportunity to make her acquaintance. Miss 
Specking has selected just the right sort of episodes of scholastic 
life to entertain and edify the reader. Her material, she handles 
dexterously, and her characters, both male and female, are 
vibrant with twentieth century vitality, minus, be it emphasized, 
its less pleasant aspects. 


Another very readable story of feminine boarding-school life 
is Kathleen Mary Abbott’s narrative of the vicissitudes of Vir- 
ginia Wentworth, at “Sunset Hill” (Dorrance. $2.00). The 
heroine forced out of her own home by the advent of “the 
second Mrs. Wentworth” and thrown into the environment of a 
fashionable preparatory school, through the natural disposition that 
accompanies fiery red hair has many interesting though not al- 
ways pleasant (for her) experiences from her contacts with her 
tutors and her chums. There is a dash to the story and a fresh- 
ness to the heroine that make “Sunset Hill” adventurous and 
romantic. 


The experiences of a typical American girl in her summer 
travels and ultimately in camp at Catalina Island, told in an in- 
teresting and happy vein, make “ Barbara Winthrop at Camp” 
(Page. $1.75), an appealing story for young feminity, whether 
familiar with Helen Katherine Broughall’s heroine from her 
boarding-school days or whether for the first time making the 
young lady’s acquaintance. The book has many colorful touches 
and a good deal of novelty. 


In “ Neighbors North and South” (Lippincott. $1.50), Walter 
Lefferts chaperons a group of American boys and girls through 
Alaska, Canada, the West Indies, Central America and the 
Hawaiian Islands. In their travels they pick up much that is 
informative and educative. Mountains and volcanoes are exam- 
ined, great water-bodies crossed, oil-fields and mines studied, and 
rice, coffee, banana, sugar and other plantations visited. The 
chapters read entertainingly and their pleasure is enhanced by 
many pictures. 





New Periodicals—The December number of the new Catholic 
quarterly, Thought, carries a scholarly critique on “St. Francis 
in Literature, Past and Present,” by Isidore O’Brien, a thought- 
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ful paper by W. F. P. Stockley on “Browning on Faith and 
Morals,” the narrative of excavations by three Jesuit “bone- 
diggers” under the title of “Diplodocus Longus in Wyoming,” 
Samuel K. Wilson’s “The Genesis of American College Govern- 
ment” and a variety of other research contributions on matters 
theological, philosophical and sociological. The present issue 
maintains the same high standard of scholarship set by the two 
earlier numbers. 


The ever-increasing interest that is being manifested in the 
liturgy of the Church makes imperative the publication of 
such a magazine as Orate Fratres. The first number contains 
a fine selection .of articles contributed by such well-known 
liturgists as Rev. L. F. Miller, Virgil Michel, O. S. B. and 
Gerald Ellard, S. J. The aim of the new publication is to 
develop a sympathetic and intelligent interest in the spiritual 
import of the liturgy. It is published monthly by the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn., and is under the editorship of the 
Benedictine monks of St. John’s Abbey. 





Mainly for Clerics.—The formation of a holy and efficient 
priesthood is undoubtedly one of the most important works of 
the Church. How clerical vocations are to be fostered, the type 
of youth to be encouraged to enter the seminary and how the 
seminarian is to be afterwards moulded unto the fulness of the 
alter Christus makes up the material of “ The Priest and His 
Mission” (Pustet. $2.00), by the Rt. Rev. D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. 
It is a guide-book rather for priests and seminary officials who 
have to decide priestly vocations, than for general reading even 
by those who aspire to serve in the sanctuary. While there is 
much in the volume that will help these latter, some are apt to be 
misled by the author’s severity of expression. It is to be regret- 
ted that freer use was not made of what the Code and modern 
commentators have to say about the priesthood and clerical vo- 
cations. 


Of a more practical sort for the seminarian is the short treat- 
ise on the spiritual formation of aspirants to the priesthood by 
Cardinal Bourne, “ Ecclesiastical Training” (Benziger. $1.35). 
Addressed chiefly to the clergy for whom his position make him 
officially responsible, and consequently with many references to 
local conditions, especially in its appendices, its chapters on 
priestly asceticism may profitably be read and meditated upon by 
any seminarian. As a gift book during the holiday season it 
would probably be highly appreciated by any clerical student. 


The Rev. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., has made available in the 
vernacular “ Principles of the Religious Life” (Benziger. $1.75), 
by Emile Jombart, S.J. Meant to accompany the well known 
“Catechism of the Vows” by Peter Cotel, S.J., the volume is a 
hand-book for superiors, confessors, chaplains and others who 
have to explain to young Religious the obligations of their state. 
At the same time it is a mine of asceticism on religious perfec- 
tion that may be profitably read and pondered by others. Though 
the “Catechism” is easily accessible, nevertheless the value of 
the frequent references to it in the present volume would have 
been enhanced had it been embodied as an appendix. 


“The Canonical and Civil Status of Catholic Parishes in the 
United States” (Herder. $2.50), from the pen of the Rev. 
Charles Augustine, O.S.B., should prove a welcome volume to 
American priests and seminarians, written as it is with an eye 
to the special conditions obtaining in this country. After discus- 
sing the historical development of parishes the author explains the 
canon law regarding their institution and administration. The 
parish being the unit of Catholic life and the tendency being to 
make at least all our city churches canonical parishes, Father 
Augustine’s book is particularly timely. While it covers much 
ground where opinions are only probable, still it deals with 
plenty of undisputed matters of which no priest or seminarian 
can afford to be ignorant. 
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The Shadow of the Earth. The Prince’s Love Affair. At 
the Sign of the Silver Cup. Trail Makers of the Middle 
Border. Sea Whispers. No Ugly Ducklings. 

A worth-while problem story, half parable, is told by Owen 
Francis Dudley in “The Shadow of the Earth” (Longmans. 
$1.40). Moving through a series of startling events from one 
dramatic climax to another, it answers the age-old philosophical 
conundrum of why there should be pain and suffering in the 
world with the only solution that rings true. It is forcibly written, 
some parts of it sensationally so. But it is also beautifully and 
inspiringly written. Its deep religious coloring should give it a 
special appeal for the Catholic reader. 

That very mysterious royal romance between the Prince of 
Wales who became George IV and Maria Fitzherbert is made the 
basis of “The Prince’s Love Affair” (Longmans. $2.00), by A. 
H. Bennett. According to this version of the story, and it seems 
both plausible and true, Mrs. Fitzherbert was the true wife of 
the King, and was so recognized by him, though he later married 
another for reasons of state. She was probably the only woman 
who had his respect and his constant love. Her unyielding virtue 
won more for her than the soft enticement gained for the “Ex- 
quisite Perdita.” Though Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage was con- 
tracted before an Anglican curate it would seem to have been 
valid. Both the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert are portrayed sym- 
pathetically. Parallel to the royal romance, is the happier one 
of Anthony Hamilton, the Prince’s double, who discovered that 
his:true love was not Mrs. Fitzherbert. The story is interesting 
because of its history as well as of its fiction. 

Another historical romance of a Catholic nature is Helen At- 
teridge’s “At the Sign of the Silver Cup” (Kenedy. $2.00). The 
period is that of Charles the Second, when the persecutions were 
being engineered so cleverly by the unscrupulous rascals of the 
Oates’ type. While following the career of Luke Furrow, a 
staunch Catholic boy, and his love, the story centers around the 
trial and execution of Richard Langhorne and the five heroic 
Jesuits. These were trying and exciting times for the Catholics 
of England; their solid faith and loyalty is well exemplified by 
Miss Atteridge in her attractive tale. 

In his latest story, “Trail Makers of the Middle Border” (Mac- 
millan. $2.50), Hamlin Garland interprets again the spirit of the 
New England pioneers who went West. A few years before the 
middle of the last century, the migration epidemic was at its 
height. Richard Graham was infected by it, and left his prospects 
in Maine and Boston for golden Wisconsin. His journey across 
the country, his work on the farm and in the logging camps, his 
enlistment in the army of Grant, his experiences as a scout 
around Vicksburg, and his return to his neglected family, weak 
and impoverished, make an inspiring story. There is fine idealism 
in this account of the state--builders of the Middle West; they 
were sturdy men and women, generous, hospitable and courageous, 
who were conscious always of a noble purpose. The narrative is 
a contribution to American historical fiction. 

“Seven years have elapsed since the appearance of the last 
volume of stories” by W. W. Jacobs, states the jacket of “Sea 
Whispers” (Scribner. $2.00). It does seem a long time since 
we were entertained by his droll yarns. The present volume of 
tales is characteristic of Mr. Jacobs’ work. Its humor is infectious, 
and like all good humor it is not far removed from pathos. Like 
all true humorists, also, Mr. Jacobs is aware of the tragedies of 
life. The present collection, dealing with the quaint people who 
live about the wharfs in seaport towns, turns from laughter to 
tears, from serious complications to comic situations. 

A New York night club is the setting for the climax of half 
a dozen episodes in the career of Trumper Bromleigh as he 
develops his “creative impulse” for his own and his friends’ en- 
joyment. George Agnew Chamberlain tells the story in “No 
Ugly Ducklings” (Putnam. $2.00), an unhealthily emotional nar- 
rative occasionally humorous, but making no genuinely artistic 
or intellectual appeal, since one episode merely repeats the other. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Indifference Towards Catholic Journalism 


To the Editor of America: 

As a reader of your journal from the first issue, I could 
not help noting how frequently the question has been asked 
during the past years: “ Why cannot we have a Catholic Daily?” 
One may be in sympathy with the aspiration which prompts the 
recurrence of such questions and yet find in them all a want of 
practicability. It does not seem worth while to be reaching out 
toward new departures in Catholic journalism until the problem 
is satisfactorily solved how generous and adequate support can 
be assured for the Catholic press as it already exists. 

A correspondent in America recently referred to the “ small- 
town” Catholic press. I wonder how many intelligent Catholics 
are aware of the fact from personal knowledge that in the last 
few years there has been a marked improvement in Catholic 
weeklies; they are no longer the product of scissors and the 
paste-pot. As for AMERICA may one who would be graded as 
a very average reader respectfully offer this testimony: your 
journal is a constant source of instruction and inspiration, a 
veritable weekly encyclopedia of current thought, opinion and 
events. Now, if America had a circulation of several hundred 
thousand and were known and appreciated as it deserves to be 
by those prominent in Catholic social and intellectual circles, then 
indeed the prospects might seem favorable for the foundation of 
a great Catholic daily. 

Years ago our supercilious English friends were wont to ask: 
“Who reads an American book?” I have heard the assertion 
made more than once and referring not alone to the rank and 
file, but to “leading Catholics” as well, that comparatively few, 
either from indifference, ignorance or complacency, think it worth 
while ever to read a Catholic journal or a Catholic book. 

Brooklyn. C. M. B. 


The Feast Day of the “Little Flower” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Besides the two letters you have published on the Feast Day 
of the “Little Flower” in answer to my first letter of October 
16, three of your readers have favored me with personal communi- 
cations. From all these I conclude: 

1. That the feast is celebrated at the Carmel of Lisieux on the 


date of the Saint’s death, September 30; 
2. that it is celebrated in all other monasteries of the Car- 


melite Order on October 1; 

3. that in the dioceses or Orders, where a special indult has 
been granted, as Very Rev. Mgr. Crowley tells us is the 
case in Monterey-Fresno, it is celebrated on October 3; 

4. that it has not yet been extended to the universal Church, 
in spite of the words quoted from the Litterae Decretales 


by Father Brucker; 

5. that the same must be said of the feast of St. Peter Canisius. 
It is not “of obligation” in the universal Church and will 
not be until we hear from the Congregation of Rites. 

My conclusions 4 and 5 are borne out by the omission of both 
feasts from the Ordos for 1927, published by Fr. Pustet Co. and 
by John Murphy Co. These conclusions were explicitly stated in 
the article to which I referred, printed in the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique (LIII, 7 pp. 526-527, Juillet-Aotit, 1926). No priest 
is allowed, much less obliged, to recite the Office or read the spe- 
cial Mass of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus or of St. Peter 
Canisius on October 3 or April 27 respectively, unless he comes 
under a special indult. 

An interesting confirmation of this contention has just come 
to my notice in the periodical L’Ami du Clergé (No. 45, p. 720) 
for November 11, 1926. It shows that the Office and Mass have 
not been extended even to the whole of France; for the writer 
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states that, because October 3 is a ferial office, one is allowea 
on that day to say a votive Mass of St. Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, as of any Saint whose name is in the Martyrology, and 
because of the feast to say the Gloria, but that there should be 
at least three prayers. Where the feast is not specially granted, 
a priest may not say the proper Mass; he must say the Mass 
Dilexisti with its prayers, as it stands in the Missal. Allow me 
to give the statement in French: Ld ow n’a pas été spécialement 
concédée la féte de Ste. Thérése de l’Enfant-Jésus, an devra 
jusqu'au nouvel ordre se contenter de prendre comme messe Votive 
de la sainte la messe “ Dilexisti;’ du Commun des vierges, sats 
y rien changer, méme quant aux oraisons. 

Perhaps the prayers of the devout clients of the “ Little Flower ” 
may hasten the publication of a decree of the Congregation of 
Rites, extending the Mass and Office to the whole world. 


New York. Joun Cornett, S.J. 


School Leagues for Catholic Parents 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some years past the National Catholic Welfare Council’s 
Department of Education, at one of its meetings, passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of the establishment of School Leagues for Catholic 
Parents, at every Catholic parish elementary and high school. 
The School League for Catholic Parents would be to the parish 
school what the Parent-Teacher Association is to the public 
schools. Well, the resolution lives on, but where are the leagues? 

Now, I regret very much that our Catholic schools are made so 
conspicuous by the absence of such leagues. It seems to indicate 
that the parents of the children in our schools are too indifferent 
about the education of their children. Surely there are enough 
capable women in each parish to start such a movement. 

However, a timely warning will not be out of place. We cannot 
ignore coming events. It is Mexico today. It might be America 
tomorrow. What is taking place today can happen tomorrow. 
Can American Catholics be aroused before it is too late? 


Oakland, Calif. J. C. FLANNIGAN. 


The Human Side of It 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading Mary Gordon’s article in America, “The Wo- 
man’s Side of It,” as also those of your two correspondents, one 
under date of October 16, by A. M., and the other by Shelley 
Norton, under date of November 13, I herewith respectfully re- 
quest that opportunity be given me to both agree and disagree with 
these correspondents. 

The stand taken by A. M. is undoubtedly a noble one, worthy 
of the Christian mother, to whom no sacrifice is ever too great 
or too arduous; while the example of Shelly Norton indeed illus- 
trates in a singular manner the workings of Divine Providence. 
I trust, and trust with reason, that such heroines are many and 
are now gracing the spacious Court of Heaven. 

It might not be amiss to add another example even though this 
is an instance of a father in place of the mother. 

A father in poor circumstances, was left a widower with five 
children, the oldest being ten years of age. In his locality there 
was no Catholic school, and there was Mass only at itregular 
intervals. His business kept him away from home except at 
night. Because school facilities were poor, he decided that the 
schoolhouse would be his residence and that he would be the 
teacher. So he taught at night and worked by day. During the 
winter months, during which he was at home a part of this time, 
he taught and sewed—replenishing the depleted family wardrobe. 
In addition to these activities he taught his children how to cook, 
keep house and work generally, and instilled into their minds 
the ambition for higher education. He lived. economically, to 
teach thereby frugality and have the means for at least the begin- 
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ning of a higher education for his children. As this was all he 
could do, he trusted that Providence would do the rest. 

His efforts were crowned with success. Today two of his sons 
are priests, one of his children is a nun holding a life certificate 
for teaching in Florida, one is dead and the fifth is married with 
three living children. Although he scarcely lived to see his oldest 
child reach the twenty-first birthday, his work went on. His chil- 
dren regarded their father in this respect as a hero and look 
upon his life’s work as a constant inspiration for better and 
higher things. I happen to be one of his children. 

For the past eight years I have been pastor of a church located 
in one of the poorest sections of this city, and have had ample 
opportunity to observe the workings of Providence in connec- 
tion with parenthood, children and poverty, and feel convinced 
from personal observation, apart from motives of Faith, that 
Providence “always provides” when we do our part. However, 
it might be well to remember that in the scheme of Divine Provi- 
dence we must do our part. 

In this connection I think Mary Gordon draws attention to 
a phase of married life, in which self-restraint from the marriage 
debt on the part of the husband may, and does enter, at times, 
into the Divine, plan as the human part to be performed. For on 
one hand, under no condition is it permitted to violate the sacred 
law of God and nature by way of unnatural birth limitation; and 
on the other hand, in some instances at least it seems that it would 
be a rash presumption on Providence to try to bring other chil- 
dren into the world. 

Except in clearly defined cases, where the exercise of the mar- 
riage debt will, beyond doubt, inflict a positive injury on the wife, 
and thus violate her inalienable rights, quite as a matter of course, 
abstinence from this marital privilege cannot be enjoined under 
penalty of sin, but in these less grave cases I hold it can and 
should be counselled. Many husbands might do well to remember 
that if they made the same sacrifices as their wives, and made 
them from the time they were able to work, they would have 
becoming homes and be able to make a decent livelihood—even 
if 50 per cent of wage earners, so sociologists tell us, receive 
less than a living wage. 

I am now getting to the point where I beg to agree and dis- 
agree with your correspondents. Without making any pretense 
to treat this subject technically or cover the field in its entirety, 
I herewith state that although it is noble and generous for our 
Catholic mothers to try to endure burdens of parenthood, even 
in cases where such is beyond their endurance (I am not speaking 
of the ordinary burdens of parenthood), yet husbands should re- 
member that their wives are composed of flesh and blood, sub- 
ject to pain and depression, and should not insist inordinately 
upon the rendition of the marriage debt where such involves undue 
suffering on her part. 

Although Providence extends itself to the smallest detail of 
human existence, yet Providence takes into account this, that 
we should do our part, and in some cases of married life, where 
poverty and other factors are so combined as to render a becom- 
ing care of children impossible except by a miracle, it appears that 
self restraint, if only for a time, on the part of the husband, is 
the human part in this connection with the workings of the 


Divine economy. 
Louisville, Ky. JosepH A. NEWMAN. 


The Apostolate of Suffering 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The readers of AMERICA will be interested to learn that there 
has just been established in Milwaukee a “pious union for the 
sick,” under the title of the Apostolate of Suffering. The aim 
and purpose of this Apostolate is to assure the sick and the 
suffering that their lives are not useless, that by patient suffer- 
ing they can do untold good for the glory of God and the salva- 


tion of souls. 
The Apostolate received the approbation of the Most Rev. 
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Sebastian G. Messmer, Archbishop of Milwaukee, on the Seventh 
Centenary of the death of St. Francis of Assisi, October 4, 1926. 
The Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Wisconsin, is the spiritual director. 

The National Office of the Apostolate is in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, at 513 Thirty-fourth Street, and Miss Clara M. Tiry, 
the foundress of the Apostolate—herself an invalid for twenty- 
five years—is the Secretary. All who may wish to enter into 
touch with this newly founded organization should direct their 
letters to her at the above address. 

Membership is open to the sick, infirm, crippled and defective; 
to invalids and incurables, to those who are temporarily ill, and 
even to those who, although able to work, are afflicted with some 
disease, ailment or infirmity which causes pain and suffering. 
Young and old, men and women, priests and religious are eligible 


‘for membership. 


The Apostolate has been erected under the protection of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, and Our Lady, Health of the Sick, 
and has for its patron St. Lidwina of Schiedam, who endured 
great physical sufferings for a long period of years. Her feast 
is celebrated on April 14. 

Members are to offer their own sufferings for the various 
intentions of the Apostolates, such as the conversion of sinners, 
vocations, the missions, etc. A short form of prayer is recom- 
mended to the members. There is a nominal membership fee 
of twenty-five cents, used to defray expenses and have Masses 


said for the members. 


A Quarterly Bulletin called Our Good Samaritan is published, 
which contains suitable reading matter. 
Milwaukee. A. @....m: 


A Monument to Italian Motherhood 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Generally when the King and Queen come to inaugurate a new 
monument the people flock to see the royal personages and leave 
the statue for another day. Following this proceeding I recently 
went to inspect more closely the monument to Italian Motherhood 
which had been dedicated by the King on Italian Armistice Day, 
November 4. 

The monument is located in the second chapel, as it is called, to 
the left of the main altar, in the Santa Croce Church. As your 
readers know, this is a church where there are many monuments 
erected to various Italian artists and poets of old. 

As I came a few mothers were reciting their Rosary. A throng 
of people constantly came and went. 

The central figure of the monument is a marble group of the 
Pieta. On the side walls, and even with the altar, are stone re- 
liefs, representing, on one side, the young soldier leaving home for 
the front, on the other, his dead body being brought back to his 
mother by weeping angels. 

But the Pieta struck me most forcefully. It is so different from 
Michelangelo’s in St. Peter’s, Rome. I looked at the face of 
Andreotti’s Pieta, for this is the new sculptor’s name, ana there 
beheld a strange but not unfamiliar beauty. I could not just 
make it out. I was puzzled. I answered a few of the “Hail 
Mary’s” then slowly went down the three steps, stealing a look 
at the faces of those dear old mothers there in the benches. In 
that one furtive glance, the puzzle was,solved! The beauty of the 
face of this Pieta was the beauty of a mother’s face who had 
lost a son. The beauty of Michelangelo’s Pieta is that of an 
Immaculate Virgin who had lost a Divine Son. 

This new Pieta will, no doubt, raise much speculation among 
students of art, hence it is fitting that it should be here at Flor- 
ence while the other is at Rome. Our world needs more works 
of noble, Christian art. Competition, however, is and always 
was the life of art. Therefore why does not the United States 
take the chisel and the mallet? 


Florence, Italy. Ps ee 





